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CEKEAL  CECPS 


The  August  estimate  of  the  Canadian  wheat  crop  is  10,000,000 
bushels  above  the    July  1  forecast  and  about  113,000,000  bushels 
above  the  final  estimate  of  the  harvest  last  year.    However,  it  is 
still  early  xn  the  season,  with  harvesting  just  becoming  general  in 
the  Prairie  Provinces,  and  there  is  yet  a  chance  for  considerable 
change  in  the  final  estimate.     In  recent  years,  final  estimates  have 
variea  from  50,000,000  bushels  below  the  August  estimate  to  90,000,000 
Dushels  above,  depending  upon  late  developments  of  the  crop  which  cannot 
be  accurately  estimated  xmtil  the  harvest  is  completed. 


Crop  conditions  in  Austria  as  of  August  1  are  considerably  above 
average  and  better  than  on  the  same  date  last  year.    The  Norwegian  re- 
port as  of  the  same  date  bears  out  the  earlier  forecasts  of  good  harvests. 

_  The  following  crop  estimates  were  received  too  late  to  be  included 

in  the  summary  grain  tables  on  pages  200  and  201  of  this  issue:  Indian 
wheat    324,651,000  against  323,415,000  previously  reported  and  363,883,000 
busnels,  tne  final  estimate  last  year;  Poland,  barley  63,244,000  bushels 
against  j1, 165,000  bushels  previously  reported  and  55,489,000  bushels  in 
19*24;  oats  197,656,000  bushels  against  144,264,000  bushels  previously  re- 
ported and  166,171,000  bushels  last  year.     Sweden  rye  23,599,000  bushels 
against  11,052,000  last  year;  wheat  10,986,000  against  6,376,000;  barley 
1^1,000  against  13,303,000;  oats  67,171,000  against  74,392,000. 
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Crop  and  Country 

1 924 
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.                On  O 
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;         67 0, 44b 

:          22* 3 
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1                ,  /bO 
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i  493 
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:  5,192 

:  12.1 

ijuxem cur ............ 

:  312 
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44.9 

Spain  .  

:  121,778 

:        129,062  . 

:  6,0 
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:  170,144 

:        224 , 137 

:  31,7 

nu-ixgcii.  y  .............. 

;  66,138 
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Poland  

:  32,498 

:  51,012 

:  57.0 

Lithuania  

t  5,319 

:  3,445 

:  3.8 

Finland  

:  790 

.    .  718 

:           9,1  ■ 

Morocco  

:          23,884  , 

21,091 

;.  11.7 

Algeria   

:         17,156  . 

40,304 

134.9 

Japan   

:          25 ,406 

36,097  . 

42.1 

Chosen   

10 , 289 

10,933 

6.3 

Total, 21  countries  ... 

.  2,148,791 

2,209,741 

2.  8 

Estimated  world  total 

excluding  Russia  .... 

3,091,000  , 

RYE 

Total,  2  countries  .. 

Canada  

United  St  at  e  s   

Norway  

Netherlands  , 

Luxemburg  , 

Spain   

Italy  ' 

Hungary  

Poland  

Lithuania  

Finland  

Total,  15  countries 
Estimated  world  total 
excluding  Russia  .... 


10 , 377 

:  '14,527 

40.0 

13 ,751 

15,805  . 

14.9 

65,446 

51,968  : 

18.1  : 

637  . 

774  : 

21.5 

15,560  : 

16,534 

6.3 

304  : 

348  : 

14.5 

26,281  : 

30 , 882  : 

17.5 

6,114  : 

6 , 299  : 

3.0 

22,103  : 

30 , 31 0  '. 

37.1 

143,884  : 

242,120  : 

68. 3 

18,295  : 

25 , 605  : 

40.0 

11,618  : 

12,927  : 

11.3 

332,370 

448,100  : 

34.8 

728,000  : 
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CEE^JL  CROPS:     Production  1924  and  1925 


Crop  and  Country 

:  1924 

:  1925 

:  Leciease 
:  Irom 
:  1924 

:  Increase 
;  over 
:  1924 

BARLEY 

Total,  3  countries  ... 

Canada  

United  States   

England  and  Wales  .... 

Norway  

Netherlands  

Luxemburg  

Spain   

Italy   

Hungary  

Poland  

Finland  

I  Morocco   

Algeria   

Japan  

Chosen  

Total,  13  countries  .. 
Estimated  world  total 
excluding  Russia   

: 1,000  bushels 

]  .wOO  bush  els 

:  Per  cent 

:  Per  cent 

:  41,230 

:  65,127 

:  58.0 

:  83,807 
:        187 , 875 
:  44,142 
•           4,  69  cj 
:  3,557 
:  174 
:  83,700 
:  8,S35 
:  14,712 
:  55,489 
:  5,939 
:  55,278 
:  20.634 
:  74.932 
:          37 . 074 

:  94,350 
:  213,596 
:  43,225 
:  5,197 
:  3,569 
:  193 
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:  51,171 
:  5,779 
i          33 , 31d 
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:  7.8 

{  3.2 
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:  5,6 
:  15.7 

:  •  10.8 
:  .3 
:  10.3 

37.5 
:  49.9 

:      114,,  2 
:  35.5 
:  .9 

t,.  725.050 

818,664 

12.9 

1.203.000 
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Total,  2  countries  ...  ; 

Canada  

United  States   

England  and  'Wales  ....  : 
Norway  ....  ! 
i*etnei  lanes  ... 
Luxemburg  ... 

Spain   

Italv 

Poland  .... 

Finland   '. 

1  fin  "nP  ri  t\ 

49,419 

71,718 

45.1 

:  405,376 
1}541,900  . 
102,629  ; 
10,641  : 
20,382  : 
2,162  : 

30,r?c  . 

33,296  : 
15,713  . 
166.171  : 
33,912  j 
1,088  : 
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y , i oo  : 

446,537 
1,387  ,  349  ; 
87,766  . 
12,429 
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41,337  . 
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144,293  . 
32,041  : 
1*448  : 
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10.0 
14.5 

:  5.8 

5.9  j 

13.2 
5.5 

9.9 

150& 
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44.7 

53.1 
77.  C 

Total ,  15  countries  . .  ; 
Estimated  -.70  rid  total  : 
ezcludingj^^cii  ^  _  . 

2,423.097  : 

2,314.147  : 

1  K 

m  •  W 

3,702,000  : 

CORN  : 
United  States  .  '. 
Bulgaria  . . . , 
Tunis  a/  . 

27,264  : 
205  : 

2,950,540  : 

56,375  : 
273  : 

21.1 

33.4 
31.6 

Total,  3  countries  ...  : 

2,463,982  : 

2,936,992  : 

<dl .  2 

3/  includes  sorghums.  '   

Official  Statistics  and  International  Institute  of  Agri culture  at  Rome. 
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CHOP    PROSPECTS,  CONT'D. 


POTATOES 


The  Earth  .American,  potato  crop  will  "be  about  125  million 
"bushels  below  that  of  last  year,  according  to  official  forecasts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,     The  Canadian  crop  this  year  is  forecast  at 
73  million  bushels  against  94  million  bushels  harvested  in  1924*  The 
forecast  for  the  United  States  is  353  million  bushels  against  454  million 
harvested  last  year. 

Potato  production  in  Europe  reported  to  date,  including  estimates 
for  Bulgaria,  Finland,  Luxemburg,  Norway  and  Netherlands,  amounts  to  170 
million  bushels  against  152  million  bushels  for  the  same  countries  last 
year.    The  catta£a  of  the  Tunisian  crop  is  estimated  at  165,000  bushels 
against  141,000  bushels  for  1924. 

In  European  countries  for  'which  no  forecasts  have  yet  been  received 
conditions  are  generally  favorable  except  in  Great  Britain.    The  British 
crop,  according  to  the  "Times"  report,  is  considerably  below  that  of 
last  year.     In  Germany,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  the  yield 
is  expected  to  be  above  average.     The  condition  of  the  Swiss  crop  is 
favorable. 


FLAX 

Estimates  of  flax  acreage  and  estimates  and  forecasts  of  produc- 
tion received  up  to  August  12  indicate  a  world  flaxseed  crop  below  that 
of  1924.     See  page  234  for  more  detailed  statement. 


RICE 

The  outlook  for  the  swamp  rice  crop  in  the  South  Manchuria  is 
reported  to  be  above  normal,  according  to  vice-consul  llason  at  Mukden, 
quoting  the  South  Manchuria  Railway.     The  upland  rice  crop  is  about 
normal  in  condition.    The  outlook  for  the  growing  rice  crop  in  Yunnan 
Province  was  good  during  the  spring,  according  to  Consul  M.  S.  Myers. 


SUGAR  • 

The  Cuban  sugar  crop  for  1925-26  is  expected  to  amount  to  between 
5,500,000  and  6,000,000  short  tons  according  to  a  trade  report.  Heavy 
plantings  were  made  in  1924  which  with  the  18  month  crop  season  will  be 
harvested  at  the  beginning  of  the  coming  harvest  season.    Attention  is 
called  in  the  report  to  the  fact  that  variations  in  the  weather  from  now 
oa  can  cause  changes  of  several  hundred  thousand  tons  in  the  harvest. 
Fields  are  said  to  be  in  good  condition  and  practically  no  reduction  is 
expected  from  abandonment. 
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CROP  PROSPECTS-CONT'D. 

New  and  revised  estimates  have  cone  in  for  the  test  acreage  of 
several  European  countries,  so  the  1925  figares  are  now  available  for 
93  per  cent  of  last  year's  sugar  beet  producing  area.     The  acreage  for 
these  countries  for  1925  as  reported  to  the  Department  is  two  per  cert 
below  the  acreage  for  the  same  countries  last  year.     Licht  and  Milaisch, 
in  thei  revised  estimates,  report  acreages  for  these  countries  slightly 
above  last  year.    Weather  conditions  ia  Europe  ha^e  "been  generally 
favorable. 

,  The  beet  production  of  the  Netherlands  according  to  a  cable  from 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  is  now  estimated  at  2,425,000 
short  tons  compared  with  an  earlier  estimate  of  2,249,000  tons.  Produc- 
tion last  year  is  estimated  at  2,563,000  short  tons.     Deta  led  figures 
of  reports  received  are  given  below. 


EUROPEAN  SUGAR  BEET  AREA  1924  ^ND  1925 


Country 

:  1924 

:  1325 

.Decrease 

,  Increase 

;frcm  1324 

over  1324 

;  Acres 

;  Acres 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Countries  previously  reporting 

,3,283,189. 

.3,629,100 

10.5 

Netherlands  revised    , 

182,700 

163,600 

10.5 

Prance  revised    . 

456,455 

473.600: 

:  '  4.9 

Italy         11    : 

296,520. 

123.600: 

58.3 

Rumania  "   

132,722. 

13a ,300. 

11.9 

442,600 

133,100 

56a4 

Bulgaria  

37  s  055 

0 

100.0 

Total  15  countries  

4,831  25'. 

4 ,723,300 

  d  J  £  

Total  Eurone  

5,197,247. 

COTTON 

Cotton  planting  in  the  Punjab  province  of  India  began  under 
generally  favorable  conditions,  according  to  a  cable  from  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture.     The  cable  confirms  earlier  un- 
official reports  that  the  monsoon  started  about  a  week  earlier  than 
usual  this  year  and  has  been  generally  active  and  well  distributed, 
The  acreage  sown  to  cotton  is  expected  to  be  seven  per  cent  above 
last  season,  according  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 
The  final  estimate  of  the  total  acreage  last  year  was  officially 
placed  at  26,461,000  acres.     A  trade  report  states  that  rainfall  had 
been  ample  in  the  United  Provinces  and  Gujarat  through  the  first  part 
of  July,     Cotton  plants  were  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition  in 
the  Punjab,  Sind  and  Perar. 
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CROP    PHOSPECTS-COirf  1  D. 

Weather  conditions  in  Egypt  are  reported  to  have  teen  favorable 
through  most  of  July  and  the  water  supply  generally  adequate.     The  boll 
worm  was  mentioned  as  being  present  but  so  far  little  damage  is  reported. 

Cotton  conditions  in  Manchuria  are  reported  by  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  Company  to  be  about  normal,  according  to  Vice-Consul  W.  IP,  Nason 
at  Mukden. 


Weather  in  Brazil  continued  favorable  for  cotton  except  in  Alagoes 
and  Sergipe  where  lack  of  rain  was  felt  somewhat,  according  to  Consul 
General  Gaulin  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  quoting  the  Brazilian  meteorological 
service.    Harvesting  was  continuing  in  Minas  Geraes  and  Sao  Paulo. 

More  cotton  has  been  planted  in  Hawaii  than  last  year,  according 
to  an  official  report,  bat  no  definite  acreage  figure  is  given. 


follows; 


Cotton  acreage  and  production  estimates  received  to  date  are  as 


COTTON  ACREAGE  AND  PRODUCTION  1924-25  AND  1925-26 


b/  Russia,  Laguna  and  Lower  Calif o 


rnia. 


PRUIT3 


Country 

I    19  24-25 

:  1925-26 

;  Decrease 
:from  1924 

:  Increase 
;over  1924 

AREA  a/ 
Regions  previously  reporting 

Sudan,  Geziera   

Italy  

Algeria,  Oran   

.1,000  acres 

: 1,000  acres 

:  Per  cent 

.  Per  cent 

44 , 280 

20 

:  .  8.6 
5.2 

:       48 , 330 
:  80 
8.6 
7.4 

9.1 
:  30C. 

42.3 

To'tal  above  countries  , 

44,313,8  48,426.0 

9„3 

Estimated  World  total  ... 

72,500,0 

PRODUCTION  b/' 
Regions  previously  reporting  ; 
United  States  ... 
Bulgaria   

1,000  bales 

1,000  bales 

Per  cent  , 

Per  cent 

711  : 
13,628  , 
3.0 

967  : 
13,566  ; 
2*6, 

0.5 

15.3 

36.0  I 

Total  above  countries   : 

Estimated  World  total  .. 

14,342,0: 

14 , 5  35  „  6 . 

1.5 

24,700,0. 

.1 


The  commercial  apple  crops  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  expected 
to  be  larger  than  last  year,  while  the  British  crop  is  expected  to  be  smaller. 
Conditions  in  Germany  according  to  last  reports  were  about  the  same  as  last 
year.    A  more  detailed  statement  is  found  on  pag3  709. 

The  prune  crop  of  Prance  is  expected  to  be  less  than  half  that  of  last 
year.     In  Yugoslavia  the  crop  is  good.    See  pages  230  and  231v 
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MARKET    NEWS    AN  D  PROSPECTS 


GERMAN  TARIFF  ACT  PASSED: -    The  German  Tariff  Act,  under  discussion  in 
the  Reichstag  for  several  months,  ivas  passed  on  August  12.    A  complete  schedule 
of  the  rates  on  agricultural  products  is  not  yet  available.    Press  reports, 
however,  give  some  rates,  which  in  American  equivalents  arc  as  follows;  Cents 
per  bushel,  wheat  22.7;  rye  21.2;  barley  18.2;  oats  12,1.    Per  100  pounds,  bacon 
•2.59;  lard  and  other  fats  65  cents;  butter,  $2*43;  canned  meat  $4.32;  canned 
milk  $4.32.    For  the  coming  year,  at  least,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  these 
rates  will  seriously  affect  American  exports  to  Germany.    Our  grain  exports 
will  be  smaller  than  last  year  in  any  case.    Bacon  exports  to  Germany  may  be 
somewhat  smaller  than  they  would  have  been  without  the  tariff,  but  the  low  duty 
on  lard  as  compared  with  batter  may  have  the  effect  of  reducing  imports  of 
butter  from  Denmark  more  than  imports  of  lard  from  the  United  States.     Even  with 
the  duty,  lard  will  still  be  a  cheap  fat,  and  German  supplies  of  fats  are  short 
of  the  demand.    The  duty  on  canned  milk  is  high  'out  it  is  probably  not  prohibi- 
tive.   Butter  and  canned  meats  are  not  important  items  in  American  trade  with 
Germany. 

ITALY  WILL  CUT  WHEAT  IMPORTS:-    Italy  expects  to  limit  wheat  imports 
to  about  36,000,000  under  the  new  tariff  which  levies  a  duty  of  36.3  cents 
per  bushel  or  wheat,  effective  since  July  24.    Rates  on  other  grains  and  grain 
products  arc,  in  cents  per  bushel;  rye  2.2;  oats  1.1;  com,  not  white,  0.7. 
Cents  per  100  pounds;  wheat  flour,  10;  rye  flour,  5.7;  oatmeal,  5.2;  yellow  corn- 
meal,  2.8;  semolina,  15.6;  bread,  hardtack  and  macaroni,  13.1;  bran,  1.8.  These 
rates  supercede  those  appearing  on  page  12?  of  "Foreign  Crops  and  Liarkets"  ,  Vol. 
11,  No.  5,  which  were  erroneous.    The  new  tariff  is  part  of  a  national  move  to 
stimulate  interest  in  domestic  xvhea.t  production* 

LONDON  BUTTER  PRICES  GENERALLY  ABOVE  NEW  YORK: -    Colonial  butters  realized 
fully  as  much  in  London  on  August  14  as  S2  score  butter  in  Mew  York  and  the 
margin  in  favor  of  continental  batters  was  still  further  widened  to  three  cents 
above  Hew  York.    With  the  exception  of  a  rather  material  rise  in  Banish  and  Butch, 
quotations  for  all  imported  butters  were  practically  the  same  as  in  recent  weeks 
while  the  New  York  market  has  not  continued  quite  as  firm.    A  detailed  statement 
of  prices  during  recent  weeks  as  cabled  by  the  American  Agricultural  Commissioner 
in  London  appears  on  page  239. 

RUSSIA  LEADS  III  ALiERICAN  COTTON  PURCHASES : -    Russia,  taking  39,821  bales, 
was  the  leading  importer  of  American  cotton,  including  linters,  for  the  month  of 
July  when  United  States  exports  totaled  207,946  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  against 
212,039  bales  in  July  1924.     Germany  came  next  this  year  with  39,449  bales.  Japan 
took  52,169  bales.,    United  Kingdom  30,879  bales  and  Italy  29,411  bales. 

PRICES  ON  BUTTER  AND  FORK:  -    Foreign  market  quotations  appear  on  page  239. 
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LIVE.    STOCK,     MEAT    AND    WOOL  HEWS 


Wool 

ENGLAND. -  In  the  fourth  series  of  London  public  sales  of  Colonial 
wool  Held  from  July  ?th  to  .23rd  the  ..London  Consulate  reports"  that  142,309 
"bales  were  catalogued.    Australian  merino  wools  of  fine  quality  sold  at 
somewhat  higher  prices  than  in  May  and  were  keenly  sought  after.  Other 
descriptions  in  the  grease  declined  about  five  per  cent.     The  greatest 
quantity  sold  went  to  the  continent  and  only  1,000  to  2,000  bales  were 
bought  for  America. :    A  trade  report  states  further  that  about  68,000  bales 
were  from  Australia,  42,000  from  Few  Zealand  and  24,000  bales  from  South 
America,  and  that  a  larger  proportion  was  sold  during  this  sale  than  dar- 
ing the  two  preceding  sales.     Competition  was  stated  to  be  satisfactory 
although  favoring  good  wools  rather  than  inferior  sorts.     The  next  series 
is  due  to  open  September  15  followed  by  the  last  sale  of  the  year  opening 
on  November  24. 

AUSTRALIA.  -  Wool  sales  effected  at  the  Sydney  Wool  market  during 
the  year  1924-25,  as  compiled  by  the  Sydney  Wool  Selling  Brokers,  were 
slightly  below  the  sales  for  1923-24  which  were  about  equal  to  the  average 
for  the  preceding  ten  years, •  according  to  Country  Life  and  Stock  and  Sta- 
tion Journal  of  July  10.     Sales'  have  been  decreasing  steadily  since  1921-22 
when  stocks  were  heavy  due  to  the  big  carryover  from  1920-21.     The  propor- 
tion of  merino  wool  sold  as  compared  with  total  sales  has  been  increasing 
in  the  last  two  seasons  amounting  to  86  per-  cent  of  the  total  in  1924-25 
and  only  79  per  cent  in  1922-23.     Eor  more  detailed  statistics  see  page  237.. 

Live  Stock 

ENGLAND.-  Cattle  and  sheep  in  England  and  Wales  have  increased  ir> 
numbers  during  the  past  year  according  to  a  cable  from  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  while  both  hogs  and  horses  have  decreased.  Cattle 
are  now  more  numerous  than  ever  before  according  to  census  figures.  Sheep 
are  more  numerous  than  at  any  other  time  since  the  war  but  have  not  come 
up  to  pre-war  numbers.     Statistics  of  numbers  are  given  on  page  236. 

HUNGARY.-  The  numbers  of  all  important  classes  of  live  stock  in 
Hungary  increased  during  the  past  year  according  to  statistics  appearing 
in  the  July  report  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture.  Hogs 
show  an  increase  of  over  15  per  cent,   sheep  over  14  per  cent  and  horses 
and  cattle  each  4  per  cent.     Statistics  are  found  on  page  237. 

GERMANY. -  Slaughterings  of  live  stock  at  the  36  most  important 
slaughter  houses  of  Germany  were  heavier  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  current  year  than  during  the  same  period  in  the  three  preceding  years, 
according  to  the  Heichsanzeiger  Und  Preussischen  Staatsanzeiger .  Sheep 
slaughtering  showed  the  biggest  increase,  being  a  third  greater  than  the 
slaughterings  in  1921,  over  60  per  cent  greater  than  in  1924  and  nearly  a 
hundred  per  cent  greater  than  in  1923.     See  page  236. 
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CANADIAN  -  AUSTRALIAN  'TRADE  AGREEMENT  EFFECTIVE  SOON: -    Having  been 
ratified  by  "both  Governments,  the  Canadian-Australian  trade  agreement  now 
awaits  only  the  necessary  Orders  in  Council  to  make  it  effective.     The  pact 
is  of  particular  interest  to  California  dried  fruit  interests  since  it  grants 
Australian  raisins  preferential  rates  on  entering  Canada.     No  date  has  been 
set  for  the  formal  declaration,  but  advices  indicate  some  time  before  the  end 
of  August. 

SHORT  FRENCH  PRUNE  CROP  CONFIRMED:-    French  production  of  dried  prunes 
for  1925  will  not  exceed  4,000  short  tons,  according  to  a  cabled  report  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  L.  Menninger,  American  Consul  at  Bordeaux. 
Production  last  year  reached  9,000  short  tons  and  25,000  short  tons  in  1923. 
This  year's  crop  is  said  to  be  two  weeks  late,  but  of  good  quality.     See  page 
230. 

GERMANY  IMPOSES  NEW  PRUNE  TARIFF:-    The  Reichstag  has  imposed  a  tariff 
of  1.08  and  2.16  cents  per  pound  upon  sacked  and  boxed  prunes  respectively. 
These  rates,  however,  are  thought  to  be  subject  to  subsequent  administrative 
adjustment  favorable  to  American  producers. 

HEAVY  AUSTRALIAN  FRUIT  EXPORTS:-    The  Australasian  fruit  export  season 
closed  during  July  with  a  total  export  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  the 
British  market  of  approximately  2,153,115  boxes  of  apples,  200,000  cases  of 
pears  and  18,000  packages  of  grapes.     About  90  per  cent  of  the  fruit  came 
from  Australia  and  Tasmania.     Of  the  apple  total,  1,772,000  boxes  were  sold 
in  London,  201,000  boxes  in  Liverpool  and  180,000  boxes  in  Hull. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  ORANGES  DOMINATE  LONDON  MARKET:-    South  African  oranges 
are  the  chief  description  now  on  the  London  market.     Prices  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month  ranged  from  $4.85  to  $6.80  per  box.     Valencias  were  selling  as 
follows:    240' s  at  $4.85  to  $7.75;  300  1  s  at  $5.80  to  $8.15;  360  !s  at  $5.30 
to  $7.80  and  504  1  s  at  $4.85  to  $^.30  per  case. 

AUSTRALIAN  ORANGES  IN  LONDON : -    The  first  shipment  of  Australian 
oranges  for  1925  arrived  in  London  on  July  13.     Another  shipment  was  sched- 
uled to  arrive  within  a  few  weeks.     The.  shipments  were  intended  chiefly  for 
the  British  Empire  Exhibition  at  Wembly. 

CANADIAN  APPLES  AT  CARDIFF : -    A  regular  fortnightly  steamship  service 
has  been  established  from  Montreal  to  Cardiff  and  it  is  planned  to  make  use 
of  this  service  for  the  importation  of  apples.     Cardiff  appears  a  good  market 
for  the  direct  importation  of  apples. 

ADVERTISING  TAX  ON  MALAGA  RAISINS : -    A  fund  for  advertising  Malaga 
muscatel  raisins  will  be  obtained  during  1925  by  collecting  a  slight  tax  on 
each  box  of  raisins  shipped  from  the  port  of  Malaga,  according  to  Consul  A.  C. 
Brady  at  Malaga,  Spain.     If  1,200,000  boxes  of  raisins  are  exported  this  year 
the  tax  will  amount  to  S5,300.     This  action  was  inspired  by  California's  suc- 
cess in  making  their  product  known  in  foreign  markets  by  systematic  advertising. 
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GOOD  OUTLOOK  FOE  AMERICAN  APPLES  IN  NORTHERN  EUROPE.  Indications 
point  to  favorable  markets  in  northern  Europe  for  American  apples  this  year, 
according  to  Edwin  Srrith,  Specialist  in  Foreign  Marketing  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.     Light  crops  on  the  Continent  indicate 
less  competition  to  be  met  there.     Conditions  in  Great  Britain,  our.  larg- 
est overseas  market  are  somewhat  uncertain  at  present,  owing  to  the  large 
numbers  of  unemployed  workers,  but  that  market  has  been  good  in  recent 
years  with  the  outlook  no  more  favorable  at  the  opening  of  the  season. 

European  demand  for  American  apples  during  the  fall  and.  early  winter 
months  of  each  year,   is  governed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  production  of 
European  orchards.     Though,  these  apples  may  be  of  poor  quality,  they  flow 
upon  the  markets,   sell  for  low  prices  and  limit  the  quantity  of  outside 
fruit  that  will  be  absorbed,  regardless  of  its  higher  quality.     This  situ- 
ation makes  the  crop  in  England  especially  important  to  the  exporter  who  is 
forecasting  early  demands  abroad,  because  English  markets  absorb  the  larg- 
est share  of  our  exports  and  her  orchards  are  on  as  high  a  standard  as  any 
in  Europe.     Next  come  the  Continental  orchards  that  export  to  England,  Ger- 
many and  the  Scandinavian  countries.     Lastly,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  domestic  orchards  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Mid-summer  prospects  indicate  that  England  will  have  a  comparatively 
light  crop  of  fruit,  yet  a  slightly  better  crop  than  she  has  produced  in 
either  of  the  last  two  years.    Ample  rains  during  July  came  in  tine  to  save 
the  crop  which  had  been  endangered  by  a  long  period  of  drought.  Certain 
regions  are  very  short  of  apples,  but  in  Kent,  where  the  best  orchards  are 
situated  and  where  production  is  most  important  with  respect  to  the  cities 
in  the  South  of  England  and  the  Midlands,  a  fairly  good  crop  is  expected. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  expected  to  be  good,  as  there  has  been  less 
rain  and  more  warm  days  in  England  this  summer  than  for  many  years  back. 
Though  it  is  expected  that  the  present  crop  will  exceed  that  of  either  of 
the  past  two  years,  it  still  remains  a  comparatively  light  crop  of  fruit. 
The  pear  crop  is  also  light. 

Markets  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  will  not  be  flooded 
with  apples  from  Czechoslovakia,   the  Italian  Tyrol  and  home  orchards  as 
they  were  during  the  fall  of  1924.     Consequently  demand  for  American  apples 
in  Dutch-,  German  and  Scandinavian  ports  will  set  in  earlier  than  last  year. 
Conditions  in  Denmark  are  not  quite  so  favorable  from  a  demand  standpoint 
as  With  our  other  regular  apple  customers  on  the  Continent,  according  to 
V7m.  A.  Schoenfeld,  United  States  Agricultural  Commissioner  at  Berlin.  The 
buying  power  of  Germany,  Norway  and  Sweden,  however,  judging  from  labor 
employment,  exports  and  imports  and  retail  buying,   should  be  up  to  what  it 
was  a  year  ago,  if  not  slightly  better,  although  there  are  grounds  for  -un- 
certainty as  to  whether  these  conditions  will  be  sustained  during  the  autumn 
and  winter.   (Continued  on  page  213) 
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THE  APPIS  OUTLOOK 

The  United  States  and  Canada  are  the  two  most  important  surplus 
apple  producing  countries,  supplying  from  three-fourths  to  nine-tenths  of 
the  import  needs  of  the  deficit  producing  countries.     The  prospects  for 
the  coming  commercial  crop  in  "both  countries  are  for  crops  above  the  1924 
harvest,  although  in  the  Units!  States  the  total  crop  is  stated  tc  be  "below 
that  of  last  year.     In  both  countries  the  1924  production  was  below  that 
of  the  two  years  preceding  and  in  Canada  commercial  production  had  been 
falling  off  since  1920.     The  varieties  of  Canadian  apples  entering  into 
export  trade  include  many  that  are  also  grown  for  export  in  the  United 
States,  such  as  the  Jonathan,  Crimes  Golden,  Newtown,  bine sap,  Spitaeriburg, 
and  Delicious  from  British  Columbia  and  the  Baldwin,  Greening,  Ben  Davis 
and  Gano  from  Nova  Scotia  or  Ontario,     The  Mcintosh  Red,  King,  Mann,  Eall- 
avater,  Cranberry,  Eibston,  P.usset,  Stark,  Blenheim  and  Wagner  are  other 
important  Canadian  export  varieties.     The  York  Imperial,  an  important  com- 
mercial variety  of  the  United  States  is  of  little  importance  in  Canada. 

No  definite  production  figures  are  available  for  Australia,  which 
country  supplies  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  import  requirements  of  the 
deficit  producing  countries,  but  unofficial  statements  point  to  a  harvest 
early  in  1925  of  a  greater  quantity  than  in  1924  and  of  good  quality. 
Australia's  crop  is  small  compared  with  those  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  the  long  ocean  shipment  makes  it  difficult  for  the  Australian 
product  to  compete  on  the  European  market  with  the  North  American  product. 
The  importance  of  the  crop  lies  in  the  fact  that,  coming  from  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  it  can  be  put  on  the  market  about  March,  April,  May  and  June 
when  the  North  American  supply  is  exhausted.     In  most  seasons  it  has  been 
found  that  many  of  the  apples  arrive  in  poor  condition  and  growing  apples 
for  export  has  not  been  profitable  although  the  season  just  closed  has 
been  exceptionally  successful.'    The  varieties  produced  for  export  include 
Jonathan,  Cleopatra,  Bibston  Pippin,  Munro's  Eavorite,  Alfriston,  Bennett 
and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 

Most  of  the  surplus  of  the  above  mentioned  countries  is  consumed 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  which  in  1921,  1922  and  1923  took  from  three- 
fourths  to  four-fifths  of  the  total  imports  of  the  importing  countries. 
Imports  into  that  country  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  four  years, 
and  in  1924  amounted  to  ever  5  million  barrels.     1923  is  the  first  year 
in  which  there  was  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  production,  when  the  har- 
vest of  England  and  Wales  wag  placed  at  3,609,000  barrels,  or  less  than 
naif  of  the  total  requirements  for  the  Kingdom.     No  definite  estimate  has 
yet  been  published  for  1324  but  the  harvest  was  reported  to  be  less  than 
the  previous  year.     The  outlook  for  the  current  British  domestic  crop  was 
poor  through  most  of  July  as  a  result  of  drought,  disease  and  insect  pests 
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which  caused  considerable  falling  of  the  fruit  "before  it  was  ripe. 
Ample  rains  in  the  last  part  of  July  improved  the  situation  materially. 
According  to  a  trade  report  the  damage  from  drought  was  less  in  Kent, 
the  most  important  apple  producing  district,  than  in  some  other  dis- 
tricts.   According  to  this  same  report,  1925  would  "be  the  third  poor 
apple  year  in  succession.     There  is  not  sufficient  official  information 
to  check  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  however. 

Germany,  which  takes  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  world's  imports, 
does  not  regularly  report  domestic  apple  production.    Before  the  war 
she  was  a  more  important  importer  than  the  United  Kingdom.     In  1921, 
1922  and  1923  she  was  very  nearly  dependent  on  her  domestic  supply  but 
in  1924  was  definitely  hack  in  the  market  again  and  imported  about  three- 
fourths  as  many  as  Great  Britain.     The  prospects  for  the  coming  German 
crop  on  July  1  were  officially  reported  to  be  about  the  same  as  on  the 
same  date  last  year,  slightly  above  average. 

Unofficial  reports  through  June  for  Prance,  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands indicated  more  or  less  favorable  conditions.     Por  other  European 
countries  prospects  were  not  so  good.  In  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Swit- 
zerland and  Belgium  crops  only  average  or  below  are  looked  for. 


APPLE  TREES:    Number  in  countries  reporting,  1920-1923 


Country 

l  1920 

:  1921 

1922 

1°23 

i  Number 

:  Number 

Number 

Number 

United  States: 

115,309,165 

36,195,085 

Canada: 

9,802,218 

Non-bearing   

!  2,649,740 

6,430,059 

6,469,825 

6,909,601 

7,753,034: 

7,096,453 

i  3,168,087. 

Chile : 

750,421 

:  760,421 

852,669: 

412,391 

412,391 

569,246 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

a/  1,211,550 

b/  2,471,090 
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APPLE  1RSES:    Acreage'  of  apple  orchards  in  countries  reporting  1920-23. 


Country 


Australia  

Bulgaria 

Producing 
Non-producing 

England  and  Wales  . 

Scotland 


1920 


Acres 

79,917 

235 
185 
132,029 
558 


1921 


Acres 

80,951 

217 
126 
150,000 


1  <522 


Ac  res 

80,369 

208 
94 


1323 
Acre  s 


Compiled  from  official  sources  and  consular  reports, 
a/  Principal  fruit  growing  districts, 
b/  All  districts. 

APPLES:    Production  in  countries  reporting,  1920-1925. 


Country  : 

1921  : 

1922  : 

1923  : 

Barrels  : 

Barrels  : 

Barrels  : 

HOF.TEPM  HEillSPBEEE  : 

United  States:  : 

33,000,657: 

67,567,333: 

67,614,000: 

Commercial   : 

21,557,000: 

31,  945,000: 

35,  936,000: 

Canada,  commercial  ....  : 

5,367,700: 

5,048,405: 

4,493,183: 

Inland  and  Wales   : 

3,509,000: 

Ft;  jcs  hj    : 

2,607,246: 

5,392,084: 

1,554,202: 

4,929,938: 

2,838,934: 

2,335,853: 

2,681,386. 

2,098,305: 

Bulgaria   : 

2 , 560 : 

2,831: 

Italy   

2,742,000 

Switzerland  

1,113,161 

.  3,696,995. 

147,628. 

151,587- 

SOUTHER!!  HEMISPHERE 

Chile   

Australia  

3ew  Zealand, commercial 


8.  of  S.  Africa,  dried 

apples   

Total  countries  report- 
ing 1921  to  1923 


1921-22 

55,708 
1,956,824 
329,871 

Pounds 

164,900 


1922-23 
133,366 

2,182,045 
489,748 

Poxinds 

422,377 


47,276,572 


1923-24 

2,399,783 
465,633 

Pounds 


.  53,101,450, 

--"piled  from  official  sources  and  consuler  reports. 

England  reports  a  decreased  crop  in  1924. 
ll  Pears  and  apples  for  tatle  use. 
c/  Harvest  reported  to  "be  nuch  higher  than  in  1923 


48,231,833 


1924 


Barrels 


59,700:333 
23,587,000 
2,749,  544 


cj 


1924-25 


Founds 


J92_5_ 
iarrcla 


52, 
29, 
3, 


314,005 
230,000 
038,504 


Pounds 
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CANADA  MAY  HAVE  MOEE  EXPORT  APPLES 

.Forecasts  which  place  the  1925  Canadian  commercial  apple  crop  at 
3,089,000  "barrels  indicate  an  increase  of  339,000  barrels  over  the  commercial 
crop  of  1924.    Production,  however,  "both  total  and  commercial,  is  still  con- 
siderably "below  the  figures  for  the  years  1920  to  1923.     Nova  Scota  and 
British  Columbia  are  the  provinces  whose  products  enter  the  export  trade  to 
Great  Britain  in  competition  with  United  States  apples.     Other  producing 
provinces  are  Ontario,  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick,  although  the  last  two  usu- 
ally supplement  the  local  crop  with  shipments  from  other  provinces. 

CANADA :    Total  Production  of  Apples  by  Provinces,  1922,  1923 


and  1924 


Provinces 

:  1922 

1923 

1924 

:  Barrels 

Barrels 

:  Barrels 

Nova  Scotia  .  .'.  

;  1,891,852 

1.821.0G4 

1,274,742 

New  Brunswick   

173,236 

69,094 

:  36,615 

216,984 

65,094 

:          109 , 500 

1,739,000 

1,304,400 

:  913,080 

British  Columbia   

1.022,666 

1,233,333 

865 , 333 

Total   : 

5,043,738 

4,493,133 

:  3,247,270 

Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crop  Report  No.  1, 
June,  1925. 


Of  the  British  Columbia  output,  a  large  percentage  reaches  foreign 
markets  via  the  Panama  route.    Production  in  the  Okanagan  and  adjacent  val- 
leys reaches  2,500,000  to  3,000,000  boxes  annually.     In  the  Annapolis  and 
Cornwallis  valleys  of  Nova  Scotia,  export  conditions  are  also  favorable, 
there  being  a  comparatively  short  haul  to  tidewater.     Production  in  the 
Annapolis  valley  alone  runs  from  1,500,000  to  2,250,000  barrels  annually,  the 
bulk  of  it  entering  the  export  trade.     Other  provinces,  notably  Ontario  and 
British  Columbia,  support  substantial  industries  in  other  fruits.  Production 
records  show  a  decrease  for  last  season,  but  the  general  tendency  is  toward 
expansion. 


CANADA:     Production  of  Small  Fruit,  1922,  1923  and  1924. 


Fruit 

:           1922  • 

;  1923 

1924 

Peaches   

Bushels 
202,740 
577, 551 
461,227 
408,438 

!  '  Bushels 
:  203,125 
:  403,660 
:            227 , 335 
;  348,482 

:  Bushels 

100 , 340 
154  ,  384 
196,800 

:           238 , 978 

Quarts 
6,271,725 
8,673,200 
2,837,549  : 

Quarts  : 
4,496,840 
8,552,200  : 
2 , 527 , 700  : 

Quarts 
2,000,450 
6 , 532 , 000 
2 ,  532 , 000 

Pounds  ; 
70,308,462  : 

Pounds  : 
42,185,077  : 

Poiuids 
24,500,000 

Source:     Same  as  above. 
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The  European  orchard  regions  exporting  to  Englard,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden  are  situated  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Italy.     Of  these  countries ,  the  last  three  are  the  most  impor- 
tant.    Midsummer  prospects,  according  to  Mr.  Smith,  are  that  Switzerland  will 
not  have  over  75  per  cent  of  a  crop.     In  the  Italian  Tyrol,  which  puts  out 
the  fanciest  pack  in  Europe,  the  crop  is  said  to  he  not  more  than  one-tenth 
of  last  year's  crop.     Pears  in  this  district  are  also  very  light. 

The  Elbe  Valley  district  of  Czechoslovakia,  which  deluges  German  apple 
markets  in  seasons  of  Lumper  crops,  is  very  light  this  year.     Pears  in  this 
district  are  almost  a  complete  failure.     Other  parts  of  Bohemia  report  a 
medium  crop  of  apples.     The  Dutch  crop  is  Lelow  average.     The  apple  crop  in 
Germany  is  of  medium  size  hut  of  poor  quality.     In  Denmark  the  home  crop  is 
expected  to  be  much  smaller  than  last  year.     In  Sweden  the  apple  crop  is 
spotted.    According  to  Consul  General  Claude  I.  Dawson  of  Stockholm,  the  crop 
is  reported  above  the  average  in  the  section  around  Lake  Maleren,  while  Con- 
sul Walter  H.  Sholes  of  Goteborg  advises  that  in  the  southern  and  western 
sections  the  crop  will  be  below  that  of  1924.     The  trade  expects  greater  de- 
mands, providing  prices  are  not  too  high. 

When  considering  the  buying  power  of  Great  Britain,  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  over  1,300,000  people  there  are  now  out  of  work,  and 
conditions  are  such  as  to  indicate  that  there  will  continue  to  he  a  large 
number  of  unemployed.     No  rapid  improvement  seems  likely  to  occur  in  the 
near  future,  although  the  threatened  coal  strike  has  "been  at  least  tempo- 
rarily settled.     The  chief  centers  of  unemployment  are  in  the  coal,  steel  and 
ship-huilding  districts  in  the  North  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  Loth  good 
markets  for  American  apples.     The  textile  industry  remains  more  or  less  dull. 
The  one  bright  industrial  spot  in  England  is  centered  about  the  motor  indus- 
try in  Birmingham  and  Coventry. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  gauge  the  English  market  in  advance,  because 
even  under  existing  conditions,  demand  for  Australian  and  New  Zealand  apples 
has  been  good,  at  higher  prices  than  usual.     All  strikes,  moreover,  are  not 
necessarily  a  condition  to  cause  alarm,  unless  the  railroads  are  tied  up. 
The  last  coal  strike  had  a  tremendous  stimulative  effect  on  the  demand  for 
uncooked  foods  and  resulted  in  increased  consumption  of  apples  with  prices 
ruling  high. 

Another  factor  related  to  the  demand  for  apples  in  Continental  markets 
as  well  as  in  England  is  the  universal  failure  of  the  pear  crop  all  over 
Central  and  Northern  Europe,  while  Prance  also  reports  a  short  crop.  Pears 
occupy  a  more  important  place  in  most  European  retail  markets  than  they  do  in 
American  so  that  this  factor  will  unquestionably  have  a  bearing  on  apple  de- 
mands.    It  seems  fairly  certain  that  the  early  exports  to  Continental  markets 
will  not  meet  with  the  disaster  that  was  experienced  in  October  and  November 
of  1924,  providing  operators  hold  consignments  to  reasonable  figures  for  each 
of  the  markets. 
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MARKETING  AMERICAN  APPLES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Exports  of  apples  from  the  United  States  to  the  United  Kingdom 
daring  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1925,  amounted  to  the  equivalent 
of  2,941,000  barrels  as  compared  with  2,955,400  carrels  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  1923-24  season.     The  great  bulk  of  the  apples  ex- 
ported from  this  couatry  to  the  British  market  are  distributed  by  sale  on 
shippers  account  through  auction  brokers  or  by  private  treaty  salesmen 
located  at  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Southampton  and  Hull. 
Competition  for  supplies  is  practically  concentrated  at  these  ports  since 
direct  shipments  to  other  inland  points  are  negligible. 

The  American  shipper  unacquainted  with  fluctuating  market  conditions 
must  depend  upon  his  connection  in  England  for  instructions  as  to  the  quan- 
tities to  be  shipped  to  particular  ports  at  different  times.    Under  the 
system  of  distribution  practised  in  British  markets  brokers  and  coirmission 
salesmen  represent  the  American  shipper  and  undertake,  in  consideration  of 
the  commissions  charged,  to  control  and  regulate  the  distribution  to  the 
various  ports,  as  well  as  to  classify  and  sell  the  fruit  and  to  take  full 
responsibility  for  making  returns  to  the  shippers,  less  the  expense  of  the 
sale.  '•■ 

The  system  works  out  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner  since  competi- 
tion between  the  various  receivers,  auction  brokers,  commission  men  and 
private  treaty  salesmen,  is  generally  so  keen  as  to  provide  a.  strong  incen- 
tive to  make  the  best  returns  possible  to  the  shipper.    While  receivers  in  • 
general  use  their  best  judgment  on  directing  primary  distribution  to  the 
ports  there  is  little  cooperation  between  them  with  the  result  that  there 
frequently  occur  gluts  in  one  market  with  a  shortage  of  supplies  in  another. 
This  fact  constitutes  the  principal  weakness  of  the  present  system  of  mar- 
keting American  apples  in  the.  British  market. 

When  shipments  of  apples  are  consigned  to  auction  brokers  the  fruit 
is  classified  at  the  docks  to  facilitate  identification  for  inspection  by 
buyers  before  the  sale  and  for  delivery  after  purchase.     It  is  then  listed 
"under  proper  descriptions  and  printed  catalogs  are  distributed  among  buyers 
who  gather  in  the  auction  rooms  and  set  the  price  by  competitive  bidding. 
The  regulation  of  conditions  of  sale,  method  of  classification,  rejections,, 
etc.,  is  controlled  by  strong  buyers'  organizations  in  each  port  exercising 
an  influence  over  the  brokers'  association. 

The  private  treaty  salesmen  sell  direct  from  the  dock  or  warehouse 
and  occasionally  make  use  of  the  services  of  auction  brokers  to  clear  sur- 
plus receipts.     The  greater  portion  of  their  turnover  is  represented  by  con- 
signment shipments,  although  they  sometimes  buy  direct  from  the  producers. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  bargaining  personally  with  their  customers,  while 
the  facilities  they  possess  for  warehousing  gives  them  more  latitude  in 
holding  fruit  for  a  more  favorable  market  than  is  possessed  by  auction  bro- 
kers.    Private  treaty  dealers  alone,  however,  are  unable  to  handle  the 
quantities  of  apples  arriving  in  Eritish  markets. 
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GOOD  EE  TURNS  FROM  DOMINICAN  COCOA  CHOP 

The  cocoa  crop  in  the  Dominican  Republic  for  this  year  will  be  a 
good  average  ore  with  a  yield  of  around  forty- two  railiion  pounds,  accord- 
ing to  Consul  Pickers  at  Puerto  Plata,  in  a  report  dafced  Juno  23.  Ship- 
ments in  the  latter  part  of  June  were  very  large  and  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
should  be  exported  by  September . 

While  the  yield  this  year  was  only  slightly  larger  than  that  of  the 
preceding  years,  yet  the  recent  rise  in  prices  has  made  this  a  much  more 
remunerative  crop  than  any  in  recent  years.     Since  1919,  the  price  of  cocoa 
has  continued  very  low,  and  when  rises  in  prices  occurred,  it  was  usually 
in  the  late  months  of  the  year,  at  which  time  the  local  crop  had  been  sold, 
so  local  producers  secured  no  benefits  from  such  rises.     Fortunately  this 
year  the  rise  in  price  for  Dominican  cocoa  in  New  York  took  place  just  when 
large  quantities  were  ready  for  export,  so  local  producers  are  procuring 
the  full  benefit  of  this  rise  and  are  getting  around  seven  to  eight  certs 
per  pound  for  their  cocoa,  at  least  two  cents  per  pound  more  than  they  have 
procured  in  any  recent  year. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  HAS  ADEQUATE  FRUIT  COLD  STORAGE  FACILITIES 

The  fact  that  very  little  use  has  been  made  of  refrigeration  for 
fruit  cold  storage  in  Europe  does  not  mean  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  re- 
frigerated space.     The  opposite  is  true,  and  at  present  an  unused  surplus 
exists.     Facilities  provided  during  the  war  have  not  yet  come  into  everyday 
postwar  use.     In  Great  Britain  the  cold  storage  space  available  for  fruit 
at  principal  ports  is  about  3,300,000  cubic  feet,  according  to  Edwin  Smith, 
Specialist  in  Foreign  Marketing,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     It  is 
distributed  as  follows: 


Liverpool  1,000,000  cu.  ft 

London   600,000 

Hull   500,000 

Southampton   500,000 

Glasgow   500,000 

Cardiff    100,000 

Bristol   100,000 


While  most  cold  storages  inspected  have  been  found  to  be  entirely 
suitable  for  fruit  storage  if  handled  properly,  it  should  be  noted  that 
European  warehousemen  have  had  a  very  limited  experience  with  fruit  and  base 
their  operations  largely  upon  their  own  experiences.     As  a  result  we  find 
temperatures  carried  at  a  high  point  as  compared  with  American  practices. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  HAS  ADEQUATE  ERUIT  COLD  STORAGE  FACILITIES  -  CONT'D. 

No  warehouses  have  been  found. where  boxes  of  apples  are  stripped,  excepting 
the  layer  on  the  floor.    "Warehouse  men  state  that  customers  do  not  ask  for 
lower  temperatures.     It  is  a  fact  that  not  half  a  dozen  European  fruit 
brokers  interviewed  were  found  to  be  well  grounded  in  knowledge  of  fruit 
refrigeration.     Many  vague  ideas  exist  and  fundamentals  such  as  proper  fruit 
temperatures  and  stacking  are  passed  over  lightly-     These  facts,  taken  with 
the  consideration  that  practically  no  one  on  the  European  side  has  a  close 
knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  the  fruit  on  the  American  side  -  thus  being 
prevented  from  having  even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  possible  vitality  of 
any  one  parcel  of  fruit  -  go  to  spell  caution  in  utilizing  European  cold 
storage  for  American  apples. 

While  American  shippers  are  not  herein  encouraged  to  look  to  cold 
storage  as  the  one  solution  to  the  problems  in  the  erratic  European  markets, 
it  is  to  be  considered  a  big  factor.     Eor  the  most  part  cold  storage  should 
be  done  in  the  United  States  where  it  can  be  handled  more  intelligently  and 
more  economically. 

Most  brokers  believe  the  presence  of  large  supplies  in  European  stor- 
ages would  have  a  depressing  effect  on  those  markets.     This  of  course  is  a 
tenable  belief,  but  one  that  will  stand  only  so  long  as  the  trade  is  un- 
familiar with  the  intelligent  use  of  cold  storages.     This  belief  should  be 
disregarded  when  supplies  of  apples  in  a  condition  suitable  for  two  or  three  ' 
months  storage  (Newton,  Wine sap,  Ben  Davis,  Arkansas  Black,  etc.)  arrive  in 
December  on  a  market  that  is  far  below  American  levels. 

Rather  than  to  hold  back  shipments  from  Panama  ships  early  in  the 
season,  necessitating  a  later  trans-continental  movement,  varieties  like 
Newtown,  Wine  sap  and  Arkansas  Black  could  advantageously  be  shipped  in  October 
and  November  with  the  intention  of  cold  storing  in  Europe  for  later  markets. 
This  would  require  special  precautions,  especially  with  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  fruit  and  character  of  storage.     A  storage  should  be  used  that 
would  give  a  good  outlet  for  varieties  and  sizes  stored. 

Southampton  is  a  good  point  to  store  the  smaller  sizes  of  all  varie- 
ties. The  larger  sizes  should  go  to  Glasgow,  although  heavy  supplies  should 
not  be  placed  at  this  point.  Liverpool  and  Manchester  are  safest  as  depots 
for  stocks  of  variable  sizes  and  varieties.  Such  Continental  ports  as  Ham- 
burg and  Copenhagen  also  offer  cold  storage  facilities  but  on  a  rather  lim- 
ited scale. 

This  practice  of  cold  storing  is  not  to  be  encouraged  as  a  hit  and 
miss  proposition  and  should  be  undertaken  only  by  those  exporters  who  are  in 
a  position  to  carry  out  we 11 -planned  policies  in  a  manner  that  will  give  the 
buying  trade  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  security.     A  more  detailed  discus- 
sion of  European  cold  storage  plants  may  be  secured  by  applying  to  the  For- 
eign Service,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  for  " E.  S. A.  -24. 11 
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EXPANSION  OF  APPLE  MARKETING  THROUGH  SOUTHAMPTON 

Prom  the  view  of  the  American  shipper,  Southampton  may  "be  looked 
upon  favorably  for  apple  distribution,  according  to  Edwin  Smith,  Special- 
ist in  Foreign  Marketing,     It  is  the  logical  point  of  distribution  for 
much  of  the  South  of  England,  with  London  always  in  the  background  as  a 
regulator  of  values  during  periods  of  over-supply.     As  a  point  for  the 
cold  storage  of  excess  consignments  it  occupies  a  first  rank  position, 
with  its  good  facilities,  moderate  rates  and  its  advantages  for  distrib- 
uting to  a  large  consuming  area.     During  the  period  of  English  and  Conti- 
nental supplies,  Southampton  is  a  poor  market  for  apples  that  are  fit  for 
cooking  purposes,  hut  after  home  supplies  are  cleaned  up,   that  is  during 
January  to  April,  it  furnishes  a  good  outlet  for  such  varieties  as  R.I. 
Greening,  Ben  Davis,  Rome  Beauty,  and  Baldwin'.     The  demand  for  cooking 
apples  is  not  limited  to  small  sizes,  the  larger  apples  being  preferred 
for  .dumplings,   tarts,  etc. 

The  rise  of  Southampton  to  importance  as  a  fruit  distributing  point 
has  been  a  reversal  of  the  history  of  the  origin  of  all  European  major 
fruit  markets.     Importance  usually  has  been  attained  through  the  importa- 
tion and  sale  of  Mediterranean  citrus  fruits,  American  apples  and  other 
fruits  following  -the  channels  thus  formed.     In  this  case  the  American 
apple  was  the  major  fruit,  Spanish  and  Jaffa  oranges  were  of  less  impor- 
tance. 

Southampton  itself  is  a  city  of  only  170,000  inhabitants,  but  it  is 
well  situated  midway  on  the  "foot"  of' England,  80  miles  from  London  and 
within  buying  reach  of  the  Midland  cities.     Southampton  is  handling  in- 
creasing quantities  of  goods  for  London,  both  on  account  of  the  longer  time 
required  for  ships  to  pass  up  the  Thames  River  to  London,  and  because  of 
the  distance  of  the.  London  Docks  from  the  center  of  the  city.     The  steam- 
ship companies  from  New  York  make  a  through  rate  to  London,  including  trans- 
fer from  ship  to  train  and  rail  delivery.     On  apples,  this  amounts  to  104 
per  box  and  30^  per  barrel  over  the  ocean  rate.     As  this  includes  the  land- 
ing charges  and  dock  dues,  it  is  actually  cheaper  than  the  all -water  de- 
livery.    This  through  rate  includes  the  privilege  of  diverting  from  South- 
ampton if  point  of  destination  is  changed  during  transit. 

The  Midland  •  section,  of .  England  as  well  as.  London  looks  upon  the 
small-sized  apple  with  more  favor  than  the  North  of. England  and  Scotland. 
Feeding  these  markets.,  Southampton  realizes  better  values  on  small  sizes,  - 
188  to  234  -  than  any  market,  in  Europe.     This  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  the  market  discriminates  against  163 's  and  175's,  nor  that  it  will  pay 
as  much  for  the  very  small  sizes  as  it  will  for  larger  fruit.     The  South 
of  England  furnishes  a  better  outlet  for  Yellow  Newtown  and  Albermarle 
than  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England,  but  there  is  a  growing  preference 
for  red  apples.     The  Jonathan,  when  in  good  condition,  is  probably  the  most 
popular  apple  that  comes  into  this  market. 
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EXPANSION  OF  APPLE  MARKETING  THROUGH  SOUTHAMPTON  -  CONT'D. 


Four  factors  support  Southampton's  claim  to  growing  importance: 
(a)  transportation  services  with  America  that  surpass  any  other  port  in 
Europe;  (b)  port  facilities  that  enable  rapid  discharge  and  delivery,  and 
low  delivery  costs;  (c)  auction  sales  at  the  dock,  and  (d)  railroad  connections 
with  points  in  its  natural  distributing  area  that  facilitate  buyers  attendance 
at  sales  and  make  possible  most  satisfactory  delivery  service. 

The  auction  salesroom  which  is  very  adequate  and  practical  is  in  a 
specially  constructed  building  at  one  end  of  a  quay  shed  used  for  smaller 
vessels  from  the  Mediterranean,  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  sheds  used 
by  the  large  liners  and  refrigerator  ships.    It  is  about  a  quart er-of-a-mile 
from  the  cold  storage  plant  of  the  International  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Docks 
Co.,  Ltd. 

The  docks  and  auction  salesroom  are  owned  by  the  Southern  Railway 
which  gives  excellent  service  to  London  and  has  good  connections  with  all 
points  in  Great  Britain.    The  port  also  has  good  water  connection  with  other 
European  ports. 

Fruit  is  discharged,  sorted  and  classified  on  the  quay  (covered). 
Samples  are  removed  to  the  shed  connected  with  the  salesroom,  and  during 
the  course  of  the  sale  are  shown  in  the  salesroom  above  by  means  of  a  double 
alternating  lift. 

The  sales  are  advertised  throughout  Great  Britain  in  advance  and  are 
carried  on  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  at  Glasgow,  excepting  that  only  one 
firm  of  brokers  does  the  selling. 

Barrels  are  classified  as  to  whether  they  are  tight,  have  a  shake  or 
are  slack,  and  samples  are  emptied  out  so  that  buyers  may  see  the  middle 
contents.    When  boxed  apples  arrive  in  a  questionable  condition,  samples  of 
these  are  also  emptied  out. 

The  rate  of  commission  on  large  accounts  is  3$» 

Consolidated  handling  charges  are  as  follows: 

Apples  in  boxes  lOd.  (20^) 

"        in  barrels  *  l/6d.  (36<0 

American  oranges  per  case....  i/6d.  (36» 

Spanish         "       half  case  l/Ud.  (32^) 
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THE  LONDON  FRUIT  MARKETS 

London  is,  and  is  destined  to  "be  for  a  long  time,  the  most  cosmopolitan 
fruit  market  in  the  world.    It  draws  its  supplies  of  fresh  fruits  from  the 
entire  globe,  according  to  Edwin  Smith,  Specialist  in  Foreign  Marketing. 
Some  of  these  shipments  go  eastward  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  others 
westward  via  the  Suez  Canal  and  Meditteranean.    The  British  are  a  world 
roaming  people,  and  have  long  been  accustomed  to  look  to  foreign  countries 
for  food  supplies.    British  markets  accordingly  offer  an  outlet  for  almost 
every  food  product  of  merit  that  can  be  landed  in  an  edible  condition.  This 
trade  centers  around  Covent  Garden. 

During  the  autumn  months  London  is  more  affected  by  English  and  Con- 
tinental production  than  are  the  markets  in  the  North  of  England.     In  years 
of  good  production  this  is  a  serious  factor  until  after  December.  Canadian 
apples  come  into  competition  with  American  apples  during  the  entire  season 
although  their  influence  is  not  greatly  felt  after  February.    From  February 
1st  until  April  1st  American  apples  make  up  the  principal  supply.    The  first 
Tasmanian  and  Australian  apples  usually  come  on  the  market  late  in  March  or 
during  the  first  half  of  April,  but  their  quality  does  not  allow  them  to  make 
serious  competition  until  well  toward  the  month  of  May.    It  frequently  happens 
that  American  boxed  apples  of  the  previous  year^  pack  sell  for  higher  prices 
than  the  new  Australian  crop.  ' 

The  most  prized  variety  in  London  is  the  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  of  which 
the  United  States  fxirnishes  a  negligible  quantity.    The  Newtown  and  Albemarle 
have  always  been  favorite  varieties  in  London  and  it  is  the  market  in  which  the 
California  Newtown  is  most  appreciated.    Of  the  red  varieties,  the  Jonathan 
is  the  most  popular,  with  York  Imperial,  Spitzenburg,  Arkansas  Black,  and  Wine- 
sap  finding  ready  demand.  The  better  red  varieties  are  growing  in  popularity 
every  year. 

London  will  not  take  as  large  sizes  as  the  North  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  best  sizes  for  London  are  175,  IBS,  200  and  2l6.  The  familiarity 
of  the  people  with  English  dessert  apples  of  small  size  and  the  large  number 
of  poor  people  who  want  to  buy  five  apples  to  the  pound  no  doubt  account  for 
this  preference. 

Of  the  four  wholesale  markets  of  London,  Covent  Garden  is  the  best 
known,  the  largest  and  oldest.    The  other  three  are  the  Monument  or  Pudding 
Lane  Market,  Spitalfields  Market  and  the  Borough  Market.    The  lower  half 
of  the  accompanying  sketch  indicates  the  relative  positions  of  the  markets 
and  the  location  of  the  docks  of  London,    Both  the  Monument  and  Borough 
Markets  are  served  by  docks  and  are  adjacent  to  rail  connections.  Spital- 
fields Market  is  in  the  vicinity  of  rail  trackage,  but  Covent  Garden  is 
served  neither  by  rail  nor  water,  necessitating  the  haulage  by  motor  truck 
or  wagon  both  in  and  out  of  the'  market. 
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TEE  LONTON  TOM  MAEKETS  -  CONT'D. 


Covent  Garden  in  its  present  form  represents  a  strenuous  endeavor  to 
do  a  20th  century  "business  with  18th  century  facilities.    Fruits  grown, 
packed. and  transported  wi$h  all  the  modern  mechanical  and  scientific  agencies 
known  are  here  packed  into  the  cellars  and  the  warehouses  on  the  hacks  and 
heads  of  men,  and,  when  sold,  packed  out  again  to  wait ing  trucks  in. the  same 
primitive  manner.    Like  the  stockyards  and  packing  houses  of  Chicago,  if  it 
was  to  he  designed  and  laid  out  to  meet  present  day  reqiiirements,  Covent 
Garden    even  in  its  very  disadvantageous  location,  could  he  greatly  improved 
for  efficiency  and  economy  in  operation.  .  But  it  has  grown  step  "by  step  from 
the  time  when  English  farmers  brought  in. their  products  for  Westminster's 
greengrocers  and  housewives,  until  now  the  trading  area  has  apread  over  many 
blocks  outside  the  original  open  trading  court. 

Covent  Garden  is  commonly  known  as  a  "Private  Treaty  Market" .  Samples 
are  shown  in  sales  premises  as  buyers  go  from  one  to  the  other  and  deliveries 
are  made  from  stocks.    Many  sales  are  also  made  to  country  customers  over  the 
telephone.    Large  numbers  of  dealers  from  the  provincial  cities  make  a  prac- 
tice of  visiting  London  once  a  week  for  fancy  fruits  and  while  there  make 
the  rounds  picking  up  "bargains  or  much  needed  supplies,    'The  auctions  are  held 
in  Floral  Hall,  which  early  "became  the  center  of  the  imported  fruit  trade. 
Although  being  encroached  upon  by  the  development  of  other  markets  in  London 
and  outside  points,  such  as  Southampton,  for  primary  distribution,  Covent 
Garden  still  maintains  a  major  position  in  London  distribution.  Eegardless 
of  what  the  future  may  hold  for  it,  American  fruit  producers  should  regard 
it  as  a  great  merchandising  center  and  should  see  that  its  many  capable  sales- 
men receive  their  supplies  in  the  most  economical  manner  possible.    A  great 
economic  saving,'  however,  can  be  made  by  limiting  consignments  to  Covent 
Garden.    Not  only  will  this  eliminate  carting  and  rehandling  those  supplies 
that  are  not  actually  required  for  wholesale  distribution  in  this  congested 
area,  but  price  levels  can  be  established  more  quickly  by  concentrating  sup- 
plies at  auction  centers.    Southampton  and  the  Monument  Market  are  the  logical 
points  co  concentrate  'consignments  to  attain  this  end. 

The  proximity  of  the  Monument  Market  to  the  wharves  on  the  Thames, 
together  with  the  general  character  of  its  marketing  activities  developed 
it  for  the  distribution  of  perishables  landed  from  the  small  steamers  which 
came  up  the  Thames  from  Meditteranean  noints,  the  Azores,  Canary  Islands  and 
Channel  Islands.    It  also  handles  a  heavy  proportion  of  the  Jaffa  oranges  and 
many  grapes,  American  and  Canadian  apples  and  other  fruits.    This  market  is  the 
most  important  auction  center  in  London.    Four  firms  of  brokers  sell  alter- 
nately in  the  same  auction  room,  as  in  Glasgow,  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  while 
a  fifth  has  private  auction  facilities  in  primises  nearby. 
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THE  LONDON  FRUIT  MARKETS  -  CONT'D. 


The  advantages  of  the  Monument  Market  are  the  concentration  of  whole- 
sale "buying  on  goods  offered  for  sale  and  in  the  saving  in  haulage  through 
the  congested  Y:est  End  district  on  goods  not  destined  for  ultimate  sale  in 
that  district.    As  a  point  of  primary  distribution  in  the  London  area,  it 
can  safely  "be  used  "by  American  shippers,  as  the  heavy  supplies  of  Spanish 
oranges  insure  a  good  audience  of  buyers,  wholesalers  in  all  of  the  London 
markets  as  well  as  from  provincial  towns  looking  to  these  sales  for  regular 
supplies  of  oranges,     Southampton  has  the  advantage  of  "being  able  to  cater 
to  the  buying  centers  of  the  South  of  England  and  the  Midlands  among  whom 
the  market  has  established  its  popularity.     In  addition  it  always  has 
London  in  the  background.    The  Monument  market  has  the  advantage  of 
accessibility  to  many  small  job-lot  buyers  who  would  not  buy  directly  from 
Southampton,  but  who  aggregate  a  tremendous  demand  for  all  grades  of  fruit. 
The  centering  of  the  orange  trade  at  this  spot  is  also  a  big  factor  in 
focusing  buying  demand.    Both  of  these  markets  should  be  used  as  long  as 
consignment  marketing  is  adhered  to. 

The  Spitalf ields  market  has  developed  from  a  small  trading  center 
for  vegetables  to  one  of  real  importance  for  fruits  as  well.    Many  of  the 
costermongers  and  greengrocers  of  the  populous  East  End  of  London  visit 
this  market  each  morning  for  their  daily  supplies.    While  most  of  the 
supplies  of  imported  fruits  handled  by  the  wholesalers  at  Spitalf ields  are 
bought  in  markets  such  as  Covent  Garden,  Monument,  Borough  or  outside  points 
some  merchants  receive  consignments  from  foreign  countries.     Some  Covent 
Garden  firms  have  their  branches  here,  finding  an  outlet  for  classes  of 
goods  that  the  discriminating  trade  in  Covent  Garden  would  not  want. 
Spiling  is  done  mostly  by  private  treaty.    The  Spitalf ields  market  Is 
important  to  American  producers  only  as  a  fast-developing  jobbing  center 
in  a  populous  district  which  is  facilitating  the  movement  of  fruits  to 
consumers  and  thereby  making  greater  outlets.    As  such  it  should  not  attract 
consignments  but  should  stand  on  a  merchandizing  basis. 

The  Borough  market  also  caters  to  the  populous  East  End  of  London.  It 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  within  easy  reach  of  the  wharves.  Apples 
are  lightered  from  the  docks  to  the  warehouses  on  the  river  side,  from  which 
they  are  sold,  both  by  advertised  auction  and  by  private  treaty.    As  far 
as  the  handling  of  American  apples  is  concerned,  only  a  few  firms  feature 
as  primary  distributors  and  these  do  so  through  their  private  auction 
sales . 
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HEAVY  192U  IMPORTS  HURT  GERMAN  FRUIT  INDUSTRY 

A  recent  report  by  a  German  agricultural  official,  forwarded  by  the 
Berlin  representative  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  indicates  the 
sharp  competition  offered  German  fruit  producers  by  imported  fruits.  During 
the  calendar  year  192*4  Germany  imported  fresh  fruits  worth  1^3,000,000 
gold  marks,  while  in  1913  the  ^alue  of  fruits  imported  was  only  111,000,000 
marks.    These  shipments  were  made  to  Germany  in  192U;  in  the  face  of  the  largest 
native  crop  of  fresh  fruits  the  country  has  had  for  several  years;  in  spite  of 
the  fact  also,  that  the  general  purchasing  power  of  the  consumers  has  not  yet 
reached  the  pre-war  level. 

The  following  table  shows  the  enormous  jump  in  imports  as  compared  to  1923: 

GERMANY;     Imports  of  Fruit,  1923,  I92U 


Fruit  1923  ;  192U 


:               1,000  Pounds  :  1.000  Pounds 

Table  grapes  :  3,6l6  :  110,120 

Nuts  :  11, 9^9  :  57.320 

Aoples  :  72,730  :  5U2.UU2 

Pears  :  7, 20U  :  39,727 

Peaches  :  22  :  8,U22 

Plums  :  926  :•  9,877 

Apricots  :  S3  3  :  10,670 

Cherries  :  kk  :  7,870 

Strawberries  :  :  3.307 

Currants,  gooseberries,     :  : 

etc  :  176  :  2,513 

Bananas  :  7,209  :  55,820 

Oranges  :  29,961  :  3^5,152 

Dates  and  figs  :  639  :  20,282 


The  result  of  these  heavy  imports,  it  is  stated,  is  serious  for  fruit 
producers  in  certain  sections  of  Germany.    In  the  vicinity  of  Harburg  and 
Ostemundung,  which  is  the  heaviest  producing  district  of  Germany,  a  great  deal 
of  the  poorer  quality  fruit  did  not  pay  the  cost  of  harvest  and  considerable 
quantities  were  used  for  hog  feed.    Prices  were  kept  down  by  the  flooding  of  the 
rrarket  with  cheap  apples  and  pears  chiefly  from  Bohemia.    The  depreciated 
currencies  in  Bohemia  made  it  possible  for  German  buyers  to  bring  in  this  fruit 
at  prices  which  German  growers  could  not  duplicate  at  a  prof  it . 

Transportation  and  handling  costs  to  north  German  cities  are  extremely 
low  on  fruit  from  producing  points  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria.    The  fruit  is 
loaded  into  barges  at  harvest  time  and  is  floated  through  the  river  and  canal 
system  to  such  cities  as  Berlin  and  Hamburg.    Ordinarily  each  barge  is  provided 
with  small  living  quarters  and  attendants  stay  aboard  until  the  fruit  is  sold 
out  in  the  late  winter  or  spring.     The  empty  barges  are  then  towed  back  to 
the  orchards  for  the  next  year's  harvest. 
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HEAVY  192U  IMPORTS  HURT  GERMAN  FRUIT  INDUSTRY,   CO  NT  'D. 

The  competition  from  higher  priced  table  fruits  such  as  bananas, 
oranges  and.  American  apples  is  not  so  keenly  felt,  although  plentiful 
European  fruit  harvests  always  somewhat  effect  demand  for  American  apples. 
Much  of  the  native  German  fruit  is  of  the  so-called  "industrial  fruit"  class 
which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beverages  and  jams  and  sells  on  a  price 
basis.    When  the  market  became  filled  with  cheaper  foreign  fruits  this  became 
unsaleable.    The  report  states  that  the  German  fruit  producing  industry  cannot 
be  saved  without  a  protective  tariff  and  urges  associations  of  growers  to  seek 
this  measure  through  legislation,  which  is  aimed  at  the  so  called  "industrial" 
grades  rather  than  at  table  fruits. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  AMERICA!  APPLES  IN  PARIS 

Prior  to  January  1  there  is  no  demand  for  American  apples  in  Paris, 
according  to  Edwin  Smith,  Specialist  in  Foreign  Marketing  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.    After  that  date  the  demand  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  size  of  the  French  crop,  which  is  reported  to  be  short  this  year. 
Western  Italy,  however,  which  sends  most  of  its  output  to  France,  reports  a 
normal  crop, 

Paris  wants  a  bright  red  apple,  of  medium  size,  -  considerably  larger 
than  those  taken  by  the  English  market.    At  present,  the  limited  supply  com- 
ing to  Paris  is  made  up  from  the  stocks  of  small  sizes  going  through  England 
and  in  this  respect  does  not  meet  the  real  requirements  of  the  market.  The 
French  taste  for  apples  calls  for  fruit  of  good  quality  and  not  too  acid. 

Some  complaint  is  made  of  the  American  box  as  a  package  -owing  to  the 
fact  that  much  fruit  arrives  badly  bruised,  the  apples  being  "almost  square" 
in  some  instances.     This  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  handling  through  in- 
experienced and  uncontrolled  hands  and  would  not  be  a  tenable  criticism  if 
the  fruit  was  exported  direct  to  Paris  under  proper  supervision. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  Parisian  requirements  in  pears  and  ap- 
ples are  very  well  supplied  by  home  production.    Apples  are  stored  in  the 
growers'  cellars  and  arrive  on  the  market  until  April,  when  strawberries  and 
other  fresh  fruits  start  to  arrive.    Pears  are  held  in  cold  storage  and  are 
placed  on  the  market  throughout  the  winter.    The  trade  does  not  recognize 
any  other  apples  as  being  superior  to  the  French  grown  products.     The  opinion 
of  these  in  England  familiar  with  French  apples  does  not  coincide  with  this, 
however. 

Regardless  of  what  is  said  to  the  contrary  by  the  French  trade,  it  does 
not  seem  that  the  apple  competition  in  Paris  is  of  a  very  formidable  nature. 
It  is  not  of  a  higher  standard  than  that  observed  in  Berlin,  Hamburg  or 
Copenhagen,  and  certainly  does  not  compare  with  the  high  class  Canadian  com- 
petition that  has  for  years  been  encountered  in  the  British  markets. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  AMERICAN  APPLES  IN  PARIS  -  CONT'D. 

Prices  of  French  apples  on  the  Paris  market  throughout  the  past 
season,  however,  indicate  that  such  apples  are  fairly  cheap-  Converting 
the  prices  quoted  per  100  kgs.  on  the  oasis  of  kO  pounds  net  per  "box  at  the 
current  rates  of  exchange  the  following  prices  per  box  are  obtained  for  small 
lots  sold  to  the  retailer: 

November  and  December,  192U  $2.72 
January    ...  ...     1925  $3.29 

February  ...  ...       «  $U.OO 

March        ...  ...       «  $5.25 

(Low  price  during  March,  $1.91.) 

There  is  no  standard  commission  charge  among  the  commission  merchants 
of  Paris,  the  rate  being  arrived  at  by  arrangement  betweem  them  and  their 
shipping  clients.    The  usual  rate  varies  from  g$  to  10#.    Profits  are  not  made 
on  handling  charges  as  is  the  case  in  other  European  cities. 

Apples  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  Frs.  2.5  per  100  kgs.    Figuring  the 
franc  at  k .&  cts.  the  duty  on  apples  is  equivalent  to  5.2  cents  per  100  lbs. 
The  transportation  charges  between  seaboard  and  Paris  amount  to  Frs.  12  per 
100  kgs  (about    25  cts  per  100  lbs.)  Transportation  between  Southampton  and 
Paris  amounts  to  Frs.  27.5  per  100  kgs.     (57  cts  per  100  lbs.) 

The  demand  for  fruit  in  France  is  probably  not  so  great  as  it  is  in 
the  more  northern  countries.    Fruit  is  not  eaten  for  breakfast,  or  is  it 
customarily  eaten  between  meals.     It  is  only  served  as  a  dessert  after  the 
heavier  meals  of  the  day  and  in  the  homes  of  the  poorer  working  people  im- 
ported apples  cannot  be  afforded  for  this  purpose.     It  seems  entirely 
probable,  however,  that  there  is  a  potential  demand  for  American  apples 
m  Paris  that  might  be  expected  to  be  as  great  as  the  demand  now  found  in 
a  city  like  Copenhagen  or  Rotterdam.    The  American  population  in  Paris  is 
large  enough  to  make  the  city's  demand  for  American  apples  many  times 
greater  than  the  present  importations.     It  is  not  likely  that  the  potential 
demand  will  actually  be  appreciated  for  a  long'  time  to  come  if  steps  are  not 

a.en  to  reach  it.    The  general  situation  in  Paris  warrants  American  apple 
producers  spending  some  energy  in  the  development  of  the  market.    At  present, 

e  regular  channels  of  distribution  are  such  as  to  discourage  any  of  our 
aPple  shipping  agencies  from  trying  to  establish  connections.    A  beginning 
S?Uld  te  during  the  coming  season  at  building  up  the  right  connect  ions - 

■Efforts  should  be  made  to  determine  the  season  during  which  Parisian  consumers 
will  buy  American  apples  as  well  as  the  actual  varieties  and  sizes  that  they 
prefer.    At  the  same  time  the  interest  of  French  distributing  agents  should 
°e  aroused  as  to  the  possibilities  of  developing  this  line  of  trade. 
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FINNISH  FRUIT  TRADE  IS  GROWING 

Finland's  climate,  characterized  "by  long  and  .severe  winters  and  short 
and  comparatively  cool  summers,  admits  of  fruit  growing  only  on  a  limited 
scale  says  Mr.  Emil  Xekich,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Helsingfors.  Before 
the  war  the  Finnish  demand  for  fresh  fruit  was  supplied  to  a  great  extent  by 
Russia  on  a  duty-free  "basis.    Since  the  war  most  of  the  fruit  imported  comes 
in  via  British,  German  and  Swedish  ports  and  consists  in  a  large  measure  of 
transhipments  from  the  United  States. 

The  consumption  of  fruit  in  Finland  has  shown  a  marked  increase  since 
the  war,  probably  to  the  extent  of  about  100  per  cent.    Immediately  following 
the  World  War  and  Finland' s '  declaration  of  independence,  a  period  in  which  the 
country  experienced  the  need  of  great  economy  in  order  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
changed  order,  imports  of  fresh  fruit  were  prohibited  except  from  Esthonia.  On 
April  1,  1921,  this  restriction  was  removed  and  in  1924  imports  of  fresh  fruit 
amounted  to  10,229,000  pounds  yaled  at  approximately  $800,000.    The  general  use 
of  fresh  fruit  in  Finland  dates  only  from  1921.    The  country  is  showing  gradual 
economic  improvement,  however,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  fresh  fruit  by  its  3,500,000  people  will  increase. 


FINLAND:     Imports  of  Fresh  Fruit,  1921,  1922,  1923  and  1924. 


Fruit  ; 

1921 

1922  ; 

1923 

!  1924 

Apple  s  : 

Pears 

Bananas 

Lemons 

Oranges 

P  ounds  i 
3,251,000  .. 
176,000 
40*4,000 
:  203,000 
534,060 

Pounds 

3,203,000 

:  ,.685,000 
!.  270,000 
:  255,000 
347,000 

;  Pounds 
:  7,009,000 
:  974,000 
:  512,000 
:  305,000 
375,000 

:  Pounds 
:  7,321,000 
t  1,271,000 
:  684,000 
:  419,000 
:  406,000 

Total 

,   5, 16s, 000  ! 

4,760,000 

9,275,000 

.  10,101,000 

American  participation  in  Finland's  present  business  in  fresh  fruit  is 
conservatively  estimated  at  50  per  cent  of  the  total  and  is  represented 
principally  by  apples.    The  bulk  of  all  fresh  fruits  imported  into  the  country 
consists  of  apples  which  show  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent  in  the  past 
four  years.    Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the  United  States  appear  as  the  three 
leading  sources  for  Finnish  imports  of  apples.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  proportion  supplied  by  the  United?^  much  larger  than  shown  by  import 
figures  since  most  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  represent  transhipment  of 
American  apples  from  London  and  Hull. 

The  apple  season  in  the  Finnish  market  runs  from  November  to  April. 
Practically  the  only  competition  from  the  point  of  view  of  quality  that  American 
apples  will  have  to  meet  there  is  that  off ered  by  Russia,  which  resumed  shipping 
Crimean  apples  in  1924.    These  apples  look  well  and  although  they  do  not  possess 
the  flavor  of  American  apples  they  have  good  keeping  qualities  and  sell  in  Fin- 
land at  2  to  3f*  Per  pound  cheaper.    At  present  Finnish  demand  for  apples  runs 
to  extra  fancy  grades  because  of  the  comparatively  high  duty  of  about  3p  VeT 
pound  which  can  be  borne  only  by  the  finest  qualities.    Imports  are  chiefly  in 
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boxes  although  "barreled  varieties  are  acceptable  during  the  fall  months. 
The  sizes  preferred  in  boxes  are  175  to         an<i  in  "barrels  2-1/2  inches  to  2-1/2 
inches,  chiefly  2-l/4.    Pears  are  the  next  important  item  in  Finlands  fresh- 
fruit  import  trade  and  are  supplied  almost  exclusively  by  European  growers. 

The  trade  is  handled  almost  entirely  by  native  agents  who  sell  to 
wholesalers  on  a  commission  basis.    The  market  is  as  yet  too  small  for  auctions. 
This,  however,  is  expected  to  be  a  development  in  the  Helsingfors  market  as  soon 
as  Russia  reappears  in  the  world  market  as  a  buyer  of  fruits.     A  considerable 
amount  of  Finnish  business  is  conducted  at  the  auctions  in  Hamburg  and  Copenhagen, 
although  this  business  is  confined  chiefly  to  citrus  fruit.     Importers  usually 
buy  cash  against  documents.    Direct  business  with  the  United  States  is  usually 
conducted  f  .o.b.  New  York.     There  is  now  a  notable  tendency  on  the  part  of  all 
Finnish  wholesalers  to  secure  direct  representation  with  American  exporters. 


EXPANSION  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  FRESH  FRUIT  INDUSTRY 

The  South  Africs.n  fresh  fruit  industry  has  developed  rapidly  during 
the  past  10  or  15  years,  there  having  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  production 
of  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit.    The  latter  industry  has  been  on  a  commercial 
basis  only  within  the  last  ten  years.    TChile  accurate  statistics  are  not  avail- 
able, it  is  known  that  new  areas  are  used  annually  in  producing  all  fruits. 
Apples  are  of  only  minor  importance,  the  bulk  of  the  deciduous  fruit  traffic 
being  in  pears,  grapes  and  plums, 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.:    Exports  of  Deciduous  Fruits  from  Capetown, 

1922-23  and  1923-2U, 


Fruit  ].  1922-23  !  1923-24 


:  Boxes  :  Boxes 

Apricots  :  3^07  .  5>070 

Peaches  :  l4l,196  r  92,209 

Plums  :  88,911  :  113,111 

Pears  :  520,486  :  502,156 

Nectarines  21,103  :  16,973 

Grapes  :  225,214  :  234,909 

APPle*  !  4,065  :  6,173 

Melons  .  480  :  777 

other  :                       1,566  :  2,748 


Total  ;  1,012,628  974,126 
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EXPANS ION  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  FRESH  FRUIT  IKHUSTBT,  CONT'D. 

South  African  fruit  finds  its  principal  market  in  the  United  Kingdom 
although  trans-shipments  to  continental  markets  from  British  ports  are  increas- 
ing especially  of  oranges.    An  important  hinderance  to  an  increase  in  exports 
from  South  Africa  during  the  next  few  years  will  be  the  lack  of  cold  storage 
space  on  outbound  vessels.    Steamship  lines  hesitate  to  equip  their  vessels 
with  sufficient  cold  storage  space  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  no 
return  cargo.    Freight  charges  amount  to  §21.25  per  ton  of .  40  cubic  feet. 

Accompanying  the  growth  of  interest  in  South  African  pears,  grapes  and 
peaches  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  growers 
should  give  more  attention  to  citrus  or  to  deciduous  fruits.     The  tendency  is 
toward  concentration  on  oranges  and  grapefruit,  however,  since  it  has  been 
found  that  the  orchard  wastage  in  deciduous  fruit  is  far  in  excess  of  that  of 
citrus,  especially  since  the  rigid  export  regulations  of  South  Africa  have 
gone  into  effect. 

South  African  exports  of  fruit  have  reached  their  present  importance 
chiefly  on  account  ox  the  excellence  of  the  product.    Rigid  government  regula- 
tions control  the  grading  and  packing  of  all  fruit  intended  for  export.  Every 
person  who  intends  to  export  fruit  from  the  Union  is  first  required  to  give 
notice  of  his  intention  to  the  Government  Fruit  Inspector.     This  notice  must 
give  the  port  of  export,  the  date  when' shipments  will  commence,  the  number  of 
boxes  and  their  marks. 

For  each  consignment  of  fruit  inspected,  the  exporter  must  pay  at  the 
rate  of  30{i  per  40  cubic  feet  on  all  boxes  running  25  or  less  to  the  ton  and 
50^  per  40 -cubic  feet  on  all  boxes  running  over  25  to  the  ton.  .  All  fruit 
excepting  pines  and  fruit  intended  to  be  shipped  in  ventialted  holds  mast  be 
placed  in  cold  storage  48  hours  previous  to  shipment.  The  exporter  pays  the 
charge  for  this  cold  storage. 

Every  box  of  fruit  submitted  for  inspection  must  be  consigned  to  a 
shipping  agent.    Each  fruit  must  be  wrapped  in  tissue  paper.    All  grapes, 
excepting  almerias,  must  likewise  be  surrounded  by  suitable  paper.  The 
export  regulations  control  the  packing  of  the  fruit  and  the  sizes  of  the 
containers,  as  well  as  the  actual  grading  into  "Extra  Selected,"  "Selected," 
"Choice"  and  "Graded". 

Every  box  of  fruit  submitted  for  export  must  be  clearly  marked  on  one 
end  with  the  registered  trade  marks  of  the  shipper,  the  variety  of  fruit,  the 
grade  and  the  exact  number  of  fruits  contained  in  the  box.     The  other  end  of 
the  box  must  have  the  shipping  mark  of  the  agent  appointed  by  the  exporter 
to  dispose  of  the  fruit  overseas. 
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AUSTRALIA  IS  EXPORT  Hi  G  MORE  ERUPT 

Expansion  of  the  Australian  export  trade  in  "Loth  fresh  and  dried 
fruits  has  "been  especially  great  during  the  last  five  years.  Returned 
soldiers  and  other  settlers  have  "been  encouraged  to  plant  orchards  in 
irrigated  districts,  with  apples  comprising  the  "bulk  of  their  output.  Fruit 
exports  go  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  where  the  1925  season  for  Australian 
apples  is  just  closing,  heavy  quantities  having  been  disposed  of  at  prices 
calculated  to  materially  increase  the  value  of  Australian  shipments  over  the 
figures  for  the  Wo  preceding  seasons.    Citrus  exports  are  also  increasing. 
Exports  of  raisins  and  currants  have  developed  materially  since  1914-15. 

AUSTRALIA:    Value  of  Fruit  Exports,  1922-23  and  1223-24 


Kind  of  Fruit  : 

1922-23  ; 

1923-24 

Fresh  fruits  - 

Apples  . 

$3,796,000 

•  $3,049,000 

Other  : 

885,000 

867,000 

Dried  fruits  - 

Currants                   '*  . 

1,819,000 

\  1,892,000 

Raisins 

:  3,247,000 

;  3,615,000 

Other 

:  478,000 

:  87,000 

The  foreign  trade  of  Australia  in  jams  and  Jellies  expanded  consider- 
ably during  the  war  years,  and  in  1913-19  a  record  shipment  valued  at 
$8,316,000  was  sent  to  foreign  markets.    Since  that  year,  however,  there  has 
been  a  heavy  decline,  and  the  value  of  exports  decreased  to  $357,000  in  1922' 
23,  and  4, 384 ,000  in  1923-24. 


Since  1920,  voluntary  pools  subsidized  by  the  Government  have  been 
organized  each  year  to  market  earned  fruit,  owing  to  the  precarious  position 
caused  by  failure  to  obtain  foreign  markets.     This  pooling  system  cost 
Australian  taxpayers  over  i,:2, COO, COO  in  the  first  three  years  without  placing 
growers  and  canners  cn  their  own  feet  and  the  scheme  of  bounties  paid  in  1924 
involved  an  additional  $630,000.    Despite  official  warnings  and  the  expressed 
declaration  of  the  Government  that  there  could  be  no  more  assistance,  both 
growers  and  canners  began  a  campaign  to  have  further  large  sums  of  public 
money  diverted  to  help  them  out  of  their  alleged  difficulties  during  1925. 

Under  a  reciprocal  tariff  agreement  with  Canada  passed  by  the  Australian 
Parliament  in  September,  1924,  Australian  dried  fruits  are  expected  to  be  better 
able  to  compete  with  Californian  on  the  Canadian  market.    This  tariff  agreement 
has . been  ratified  by  Canada,  and  now  awaits  only  the  Orders,  in  Council  of  the 
interested  Governments  to  make  it  effective. 
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YUGOSLAVIA  EXPECTS  GOOD  1925  PRUNE  CHOP 

The  Yugoslavian  plum  crop  of  1925  will  be  an  average  one  of  about  880,000 
short  tons,  according  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  the  observations  of 
Edwin  Smith,  Specialist  in  Foreign  Marketing  of  the  United- States  Department  of 
Agriculture.     Exports  of  dried  prunes,  however,  are  not  expected  to  exceed  4,000 
carloads,  or  44,000  short  tons,,  although  the  record  of  former  average  seasons 
shows  exports  of  between  4,000  and  5,000  carloads. 


RELATION  0E  PRUNE-  CROP  TO  PRUNE  EXF0RTS 


Year 

Dried  ] 
Prune  Exports 

•   Equivalent  in  ] 
Fresh  Fruit 

Total  Fresh 
Prune  Crop 

Percentage 
as  Exports 

Short 

Cars 

Short  Tons  ; 

Short  Tons 

Per  cent 

Tons  : 

1920 

23,348. 

2,122  . 

81,719  ; 

-  727,318 

11.2 

1921 

42,215 

3 , 838 

:  147,752 

880,105 

15.8 

1922 

:  44,492 

7,045 

:          155 ,725 

933,935  : 

15.7 

1923 

:  55,000 

.  5,000 

:  192,500 

:  983,050 

;  19.5 

These  figures  indicate  a  normal  export  of  4,000  carloads  of  dried  prunes. 
According  to  K.  S.  Patton,  American  Consul  at  Belgrade,  there  is  a  wastage  of 
5  per  cent  of  an  average  crop  of  880,000  short  tons.    Native  brandy  (Slivovitz) 
consumes  40  per  cent,  40  per  cent  are  dried  and  20  per  cent  are  utilized  fresh 
or  for  jam.     With  a  ratio  of  770  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  to  220  pounds  of  dried 
fruit,  prune  production  amounts  to  about  95,590  short  tons,  or  8,690  carloads, 
about  half  of  which  is  exported. 

The  1924  crop  was  almost  a  total  failure  probably  not  more  than.  500 
carloads  being  exported.     The  results  were,  unusually  heavy  demand  in  Germany 
for  American  prunes,  and  a  shortage  of  native  prune  brandy,    .all  over  the 
country  there  is  the  feeling  that  out  of  this  year's  abundant  prune  crop  they 
are  going  to  make  certain  of  a  good  supply  of  slivovitz.     There  are  some  well- 
informed  individuals  who  say  that  the  peasants  have  found  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
buy  alcohol  and  make  up  synthetic  slivovitz  so  that  they  may  continue  that 
practice  and  thus  have  more  prunes  to  sell.    Most  farmers  the  world  over,  however 
accustomed  to  make  a  thing  for  themselves,  hesitate  to  pay  out  money  for  it  ii 
they  have  the  raw  material  at  hand  for  its  manufacture,  even  if  they  lose  money 
by  not  making  the  transaction.     The  farmers  in  the  Balkans  are  a  very  simple, 
uneducated  class  of  peasantry,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  their 
enterprise  in  this  type  of  economics  will  be  more  pronounced  than  with  farmers 
in  other  countries.     Mr.  Smith  feels  confident  that  they  are  going  to  make 
slivovitz  to  the  full  capacity  of  their  barrels  and  that  many  of  them  will  take 
on  a  few  new  barrels.    Under  these  circumstances,  although  there  is  promise  oi 
a  good  average  crop,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  exports  of  prunes 
from  Yugoslavia  will  fall  behind  the  average. 
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FRENCH  PHONE  CEOF  REDUCED 

The  1925  French  prune  crop  will  not  he  more  than  half  as  large  as  pre- 
viously reported,  according  to  figares  just  cabled  to  the  Department  cf  Agri- 
culture by  Consul  Mernminger,  Bordeaux.     'The  crop  is  not  expected  to  exceed 
4,000  short  tons  (dried  basis)  compared  with  9,000  tons  produced  last  year, 
and  25,000  in  1923.    Earlier  reports  this  season  have  indicated  a  production 
about  equal  to  last  year.     The  crop  is  said  to  be  good  in  quality,  but  will 
be  Wo  weeks  late.    Picking  will  begin  the  latter  part  of  August,  therefore, 
instead  of  around  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  usual  time. 

The  crop  promised  to  be  normal  early  in  the  season,  but  has  since  been 
hindered  by  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  and  damaged  by  caterpillars  and 
cryptogamic  diseases. 

On  the  basis  of  a  consumption  of  prunes  freqiiently  stated  as  averaging 
12,000  to  15,000  short  tons  annually,  French  net  import  requirements  this  year 
should  amount  to  10,000  -  13,000  tons,  assuming  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
French  crop  is  exported  as  usual.    The  indications  are,  however,  that  consump- 
tion has  increa-sed  in  the  past  two  years,  and  that  imports  may  exceed  these 
figares. 


FRENCH  PRODUCTION,  IMPOSTS ,  EXPORTS  and  CONSUMPTION  OF  PRUNES 


Season 

Imports  ; 

Exports  of 

Balance 

Sept.  1  -  Aug.  51  . 

production  ; 

for 

domestic 

taken  as 

Consumption 

prunes 

consumed 

Short  tons 

Short  tens 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

1923-24  

25,000 

:  5,555 

11,556 

17,000 

1924-25  

9,000 

a/    10,663  : 

a/  2. ,552 

:  17,115 

1925-26  

4,000 

:  b/  15,000 

:b/    2,000  . 

b/17,000 

a/  Eight  months  Sept.-  April  inclusive.      b/  Estimate. 


Exports  from  last  year's  small  crop  of  9,000  tons  for  eight  months  of  the 
crop  season  ended  April  1925,  have  amounted  to  approximately  2,500,  and  will  be 
negligible  for  the  other  four  months  because  of  the  small  stocks  available. 
Import s< .during  the  four  months  since  April  are  not  likely  to  have  been  large, 
out  such  as  they  are  will  increase  the  consumption  figure  shown  above  for  the 
past  season.    With  the  smaller  crop  this  season,  and  conditions  affecting 
demand  at  least  as  favorable  as  last  year,  import  requirements  seem  likely  to 
approach  15,000  tons.     Total  imports  will  be  larger  than  this  figure  as  France 
reexports  to  neighboring  countries. 

French  stocks  of  domestic  and  improted  prunes  are  reported  to  be  light. 
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ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGNS  LAUNCHED  IN  BRITISH  DRIED  PRUTT  LARKET 

An  active  propaganda  campaign  of  advertisements  and  special  articles 
in  leading  periodicals  has  recently  "been  launched  in  Great  Britain  with  a  view 
to  increasing  British  interest  in  the  purchase  cf  Dominion  dried  fruit  s^ys 
Consul  General  H.  L.  Washington  at  London.    Producers  in  the  Dominions  want 
to  convince  "buyers  of  the  merits  ox  Imperial  grown  fruits  as  compared  with 
those  from  foreign  countries. 

The  Australian  process  of  preparing  and  packing  currants,  sultanas 
and  raisins  is  particularly  emphasised.    According  to  published  statements  the 
fruit  is  not  touched  by  hand  after  it  is  picked.    The  regulations  governing 
the  cleanliness  of  South  African  fruit  are  also  being  stressed.     In  describing 
the  process  of  drying  and  packing  South  African  fruits,  the  statement  is  made 
that  after  the  grapes  are  clipped  from  the  stems  and  laid  in  bunches  on  trays 
they  are  dipped  into  a  strong  boiling  solution  of  soda.    The  trays  are  then 
placed  in.  the  sun,  and  no  fruit  is  permitted  to  touch  the  ground,  when 
thoroughly  dry  the  fruit. is  taken  to  a  machine  which  removes  all  stalks,  and 
it.  is  then  passed  through  a  washing  chamber,  from  which  it  emerges  ready  for 
packing  having  been  dried  by  fans.    The  containers  are  lined  with  grease- 
proof paper. 

The  trays  used  in  the  various  processes  are. cleaned  at  frequent 
intervals  and  the  packing  cases  are  fumigated  before  use.    Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  labor  employed  is  white  and  the  packing  and  handling  of  the  fruit  after  ■ 
it  is  dry  is  done  entirely  by  white  girls.    All  fruit  has  to  reach  a  Govern- 
ment standard  grade.    With  regard  to  stone  fruit,  apricots,  peaches,  prunes, 
etc.,  none  of  it  is  touched  by  hand  after.it  has  been  split  for  removing  the 
stone.     This  fruit  is  also  washed  and  twice  fumigated  after  which  it  is 
handled  in  the  same  way  as  the  vine  fruit. 

In  Australia,  grapes  are  picked  in  clusters,  the  whole  stem  being 
removed  from  the  branch.    They  are  placed  in  clean  baskets  and  later  trans- 
ferred co  the  drying  racks.    These  racks  are  covered  at  night  for  protection 
of  the  fruit. 

The  fruit  is  only  exposed  when  the  sun's  rays  are  suitable  for  dry- 
ing purposes,    A  sheet  is  hung  beneath  every  rack  to  catch  falling  fruit. 
\tien  dry,  the  grapes  are  transferred  to  a  machine  which  removes  stems  and 
sorts  the  fxu.it  into  various  sizes,  packs  it  into  greased-lined  boxes,  weighs, 
it  and  finally  places  a  paper  lid  on  the  box.    All  fruit,  with  the  exception 
of  muscatels,  is  dipped  into  boiling  water  when  plucked  to  crack  the  skins 
and  to  xacilitate  drying.     'This  process  also  removes  any  contamination  result- 
ing from  the  first  handling. 
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MEXICO  WILL  EXPORT  MORE  VEGETABLES  IN  1926 

Vegetable  areas  on  the  Mexican  west  coast  for  the  1925-26  season  will 
be  larger  than  the  2S.U5S  acres  reported  for  1924-25,  of  which  S2.1  per  cent 
was    under  tomatoes.    The  1923-24  figure  was  19, 240,  84.2  per  cent  of  which 
wag    devoted  to  tomatoes.    According  to  H.C.A.  Damm,  American  Consul  at  Nogales, 
Sonora,  exports  of  all  vegetables  will  be  greater  than  for  the  past  season. 

TRUCK  CROP  PRODUCTION  ON  THE  WEST  COAST  OE  MEXICO  §/ 


Season  of  1923-24 


Crops 


Tomatoes  

Cantaloupes  

Peas,  green  

Chile  neppers . .  . 
Mixed  vegetables 

Cucumbers  

Onions  

Potatoes  

Lettuce  , 

Hcney  Dew  Melons 
String  beans 


Acreage 
15,658 

S35 

1,293 


1,454 


Totals, 


19,240 


Carloads 


2,045 

135 
88 
108 
176 
o 
40 
4 
0 
0 
0 


2,603 


Season  of  1924-25 


Acreage 


22,647 
1,725 
2,013 
755 
543 
130 
200 
90 
100 
80 

 155 


28,438 


Carloads 


2,966 

554 
2U6 

195 
70 

43 
100 

15 
10 

30 
16 


4,  245 


a/  The  figures  in  the  above  table  include  the  area  from  G-uaymas  to  Navajoa 
in  Southern  Sonora  in  the  American  Consular  District  of  Guaymas,  Sonora, 
Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  current  season  with  that  of 
one  year  ago,   since  the  data  furnished  by  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico 
Railroad  at  this  time  for  one  year  ago  do  not  show  the  points  of  ship- 
ment or  the  acreage  planted  in  particular  areas.    This  table  includes, 
therefore,  the  entire  \7inter  vegetable  region  down  this  coast. 

Compiled  from  Report  of  Consul  Chapman,  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  March 
22,  1925. 

The  shipping  season  begins  in  December,  according  to  Consul  Damm,  and 
ends  the  following  jixne,  when  production  in  the  United  States  begins  to  occupy 
the  markets.    The  shipping  and  marketing  of  Mexican  vegetables  is  controlled 
by  Americans,  who  provide  local  growers  with  seed,  fertilizer  and  other  equip- 
ment.   Americans  supervise  the  grading  and  packing.    Markets  are  said  to  be 
expanding,  widening  the  possibility  of  profitable  shipments.    Production  for 
1S25  was  materially  reduced  below  earlier  estimates  by  January  frosts.  Time- 
ly replanting,  however,  improved  the  situation  materially.     Vegetables  other 
than  tomatoes  are  claiming  an  increasing  amount  of  attention.     Canneries  are 
under  discussion  to  care  for  the  supplies  produced  after  the  export  season 
closes.    At  present  considerable  quantities  of  canned  vegetables  are  imported 
annually  into  the  Mexican  West  coast  area. 
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FLAXSEED  ESTIMATES  INDICATE  CROP  BELOW  LAST  TEAR 

Estimate's  of  flax  acreage  and  estimates  and  forecasts  of  production 
received  to  date  point  to  a  world  flaxseed  crop  "below  that  of  1924. 

Acreage- estimates  available  for  14  countries,  including  all  of  the 
important  flaxseed  producing  regions  ana  several  minor  area.s,  total  16,841,000 
acres  for  the  1925  crop  compared  with  17,580,000  acres  in  1924.     These  coun- 
tries in  1924  represented  about'  95  per  cent  of  the  estimated  total  world 
flax  acreage.     The  biggest  acreage  decrease  is  reported  for  Argentina,  which 
produces  between  a  third  and  a  half  of  the  world's  crop.     The  area  sown  to 
the  1925-26  crop  is  placed,  according  to  the  preliminary  estimate,  at 
5,445,500  acres,  which  is  about  14  per  cent  below  the  area     seeded     for  the 
1924-25  crop.     Last  year,  howevsx4",  drought  and  frost  damaged  the  Argentine 
crop  to  some  extent.     If  conditions  during  the  current  season  are  favorable, 
therefore,  the  harvest  may  not  be  as  much  below  last  year  as  indicated  by 
the  acreage  reported, .and  might  even  be  above  last  year. 

Production  estimates  or  forecasts  are  available  for  six  countries  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  India,  Canada.,  Morocco,  Tan  is  and  Bulgaria,  total- 
ing 54,353,000  bushels  as  compared  with  58, 852,000  .bushels  for  the  same  coun- 
tries last  year  when  they  produced  over  45  per  cent  of  the  estimated  total 
world  flaxseed  crop.     The  crop  in  India  is  already  harvested  and  the  figure 
reported  for  that  country  is  the  final  estimate,  amounting  to  21,640,000 
bushels.     Figures  for  the  other  countries  are  forecasts  based  on  the  condi-  . 
tion  of  the  crops  on  August  1  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  on  earlier 
dates  for  the  other  countries.     These  forecasts  are  all  subject  to  revision 
in  accordance  with  changing  growing  conditions. 

The  condition  of  the  crop  in  the  United  States  on  August  1  indicated 
a  harvest  of  23,500,000  bushels  compared  with  30,200,000  in  1924.     The  aver- 
age production  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  about  13,500,000  bushels. 

Conditions  in  Canada  were- poor  during  July,  reducing  the  expectations 
for  the  harvest  from  the  July  forecast  of  10,480,000  to  8,666,000  bushels, 
which  is  11  per  cent  below  the  final  estimate  for  1924  when  the  crop  was 
placed  at  9,695,000  bushels.  .  . . 

Stocks  of  flaxseed  in  the  United  States  as  far  as  reported,  are  well 
above  last  year.     Stocks  in  manufacturing  establishments  on  June  30,  1925, 
are  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  at  2,256,500  bushels  as  compared 
with  1,208,500  bushels  on  June  30,  1924.     Stocks  in  public  and  private  ele- 
vators in  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  on  July  4,  as  reported  in  the  Daily  Market 
Record,  amounted  to  622 ,855  bushels  compared  with  74,389  bushels  on  that 
date  in  1924.     No  estimate  is  available  of  stocks  in  elevators  at  Buffalo  or 
New  York. 

Canadian  stocks  in  store  on  July  31,  including  those  at  Fort  William, 
Port  Arthur,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  interior  terminal  elevators  and  country 
elevators  amounted  to  1,425,657  bushels  compared  with  432,826  bushels  on 
the  same  date  last  year,  according  to  the  Daily  Market  Record. 
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FLAXSEED  ESTIMATES  INDICATE  CROP  BELOW  LAST  YEAR  -  CONT'D. 

The  supply  of  flaxseed  available  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1925,  including  linseed  oil  in  terras  of  seed, 
is  estimated  at  44,722,000  bushels  compared  with  37,448,000  last  year. 
These  figures  are  obtained  by  deducting  the  exports  from  the  sun  of  the  pro- 
duction plus  imports  and  take  no  account  of  stocks  on  ha.nd  at  the  beginning 
or  close  of  the  year. 

Flaxseed  consumed  in  oil  mills  of  the  United  States  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1925  is  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  at  40,500,000 
bushels  compared  with  36,201,000  the  year  preceding. 


FLAX:    Acreage  1924-25 


Country 

1924 

1925 

:          Acres  : 

Acres 

3,289,000 

3,093,000 

1,276,667 

1,125,000 

Argentina,  crop  season  begin- 
ning in  year  listed   : 

cj     6 , 322 , 800  . 
2 , 584 , 800 

cj  5,445,000 
£/  3,024,000 

152,000 

200,200 

Italy  .".  <      , . .  !'• 

51,400 

49,400 

54,100 

56 , 800 

3,724,000 

3,695,000 

29,593 

49,000 

:              30 , 500 

;  35,200 

Finland   

14,800 

13,600 

:  600 

700 

45,300 

:  49,300 

5,200 

4,900 

:  17,580,760 

16,841,100 

Estimated  world  total   

:  18,500,000 

aj  Computed  from  1924  acreage  according  to  estimate  of  a  17  per 
cent  increase  in  acreage,  reported  by  the  International  In- 
stitute of  Agriculture, 
b/  Crop  harvested  in  spring  of  year  listed,     cj  Area  seeded. 


FLAXSEED:    Production  Forecasts  and  Estimates 


Country  : 

1924 

1925 

Bushels 

Bushels 

30,173,000 

23,500,000 

:  9,695,000 

8,666,000 

:.  18,520,000 

21 , 640 , 000 

444,821 

506,400 

:  15,35? 

35,400 

4,117 

5,200 

58,852,295 

54,353,000 

Estimated  world  total   

127 , 000 , 000 
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LIVE  SEOCK  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

ENGLAND  AMD  WALES:  Number  of  Livestock,  1913  and  1924,  1925. 

:  i  :  ~~1925  ~_TT_" 

Class        :  1913         :  1924         :  Change  frcra 

 __:  1  !  1924  

:         Number        :  Number        :        Number     .  :  Per  cent 

Horses  :  1,402,000  :  1,232,000  :  1,164,000  :  -  5«6 

Cattle  :  5.717,000  :  5,894,000  :  6,163, 000  :  +  4r6 

Sheep  :  17, 130,000  :  14,843,000  :  15,974,000  :  +  7,6 

Hogs  :  2,102,000  :  3,228,000  :  2,643,000  :  -  18,1 


Source:  1913  and  1924;  Agricultural  Statistics  of  England  and  Wales. 
1925;  Cable  from  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 


GERMANY:    Slaughterings  at  36  most  important  slaughter  points,  first 
six  months  1922  to  1925  and  year  1922  to  1924 


Year  : 

Cattle 

1  Calves 

:  Swine 

:  Sheep 

Number 

:  Number 

:  Number 

:        Nun.be  r 

Eirst  six  months  -  : 

1922.  : 

346,814 

:  523,139 

1,000,785 

34l, 142 

1923  : 

270,503 

:  432,010 

:  737,329 

233. 003 

1924  : 

320,557 

i  •  562,923 

1,245,330 

:  273,924 
455,873 

1925  : 

37S, S7S  : 

653. 0S5 

1,592,124 

Eor  12  months,  : 

Jan.  to  Dec.  : 

748,276  1 

890,942  : 

1,663,550 

:  799,049 

1923  : 

476,459  : 

668,682  : 

1,234  ,  734  : 

474,172 

1924  : 

717.S62  - 

1,097,947 

2,678,298  : 

824,621 

Source:  Deutscher  Reichsanzeiger  und  Preussischer  Staatsanzeiger . 
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HUNGARY:    Number  of  Livestock,  1911,  1924,  1925- 


Class  of 
animal 

:  1911  est. 
.  for  present 
territory  : 

:  1924 

:  Increase 
:                 over  1924 

Cattle  : 

Number 

330, 86l- 

2.192,505: 

2,301,533 
3.200,069: 

:  Number 

8ll+ ,351' 
1,319,221 

:  1.537,357: 

2,133,133 

:  Number 

SU9.771  : 
:  1,396,041 

1.S1U.155  ■ 
:           2,45S,006  : 

per  Cent 
4.3 

:  4.2 

14.3 
15.2 

1911  Estimate  for  numbers  in  present  boundaries  on  basis  of  official  figures 
1§24  and  1925,  Bulletin  of  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  July  1925* 


AUSTRALIA:    Sales  of  wool  at  Sydney,  1914-15  t 

0  1923- 

-24. 

Year 

:  Sales 

:  Year 

Sales 

:  Bales 

Bales 

I909-IO...  

322,718 

• 
* 

739,472 

1910-11  

739,647 

753, U86 

1911-12  

■           779,099  i 

1919-20  

733.7^2 

1912-13  

669,235  : 

309,373 

1913-14  

779,397 

:  1921-22  

912,592 

1914-15  

549,955 

:  1922-23  

312,640 

1915-16  : 

707,046 

:  1923-24  

634,675 

1916-17  : 

705,676  : 

1924-25  

644, 853 

a/  Average  weight  of  bale  for  1922-23,  321  lb.  greasy,  234  lb.  scoured; 

for  1923-24,  313  lb.  greasy,  223  lb.  scoured;  for  1924-25,  233  lb.  greasy, 

232  lb.  scoured.    The  proportion  of  greasy  wool  to  all  wool  was  93«3 

per  cent  in  1922-23,  92.6  per  cent  in  1923-24  and  95-2  per  cent  in  1924-25, 

Compiled  from  Country  Life  and  Stock  and  Station  Journal,  Sydney,  July  10, 

1925. 
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GRAINS:  Exports  from  the  United  States,  July  1-August  8,  1924  and  1925 
POEK:        Exports  from  the  United  States,  Jan.  1-August  S,  1924  and  1925 


Commodity 


July  1- 
Aug.  9, 
1924 


July  1- 
Aug.  o. 

1925 


Week  ending 


July  25, 
1925 


August  1, 
1925  


August  8, 
192S 


1,000 

bushels 


1,000 

bushels 


1,000 

bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


GRAINS: 

Wheat ...... 

Wheat  flour 

Rye  

Corn  

Oat  s  

Barley  


k/ 


5.156 
739 
1,353 

667 

46 
1.557 


6,  £09: a/ 

964: a/ 

1.437:a/ 

861 

9S: 

170 : 

4,012: 

294: 

520: 

12S 

777: 

138: 

136: 

lh 

3.314: 

401: 

353: 

S3 

3.631: 

596: 

595: 

627 

:  Jan.  1- 

:  Jan.  1- 

:  Aug.  9, 

:  Aug.  8, 

;  1924 

:  1925  d/ 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

;  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

FORK: 

Hams  &  shoulders,  inc.. 

Wiltshire  sides  ; 

222, Ool 

175. 229: 

2,704  : 

2.671 

2,422 

Bacon,   including  ; 

Cumberland  sides  

217,008. 

130,381: 

3,961.: 

4,590- 

3,740 

635. 768: 

432,879: 

8,848  : 

6,501: 

9,811 

I  ickled  nork  : 

17,541: 

14,895: 

301  : 

307: 

637 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  Including  wheat  flour  via  Pacific  ports- 
b/  July  1  -  July  31. 
c/  Not  yet  available. 

d/  Revised  to  June  30,  including  exports  from  all  ports. 


UNITED  STATES  DOMINATES  BRAZILIAN  MALT  TRADE 

The  United  States  supplied  10,000  short  tons  of  the  13,000  short  tons  of 
barley  malt  imported  into  Brazil  during  1923,  according  to  A.  0.  Pierrot,  Assistant 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.     In  1913  there  was  no  available  malt  in  the 
Brazilian  market,  Austria-Hungary  supplying  nearly  19,000  short  tons  of  the  total 
23,000  short  tons  reported  during  that  year.    American  exporters  of  barley  malt 
became  established  in  the  Brazilian  market  during  the  war  years,  when  European 
exports  practically  ceased.     Since  1920  Czechoslovakia  has  been  our  more  serious 
competitor  in  that  market. 
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BUTTER:    Prices  in  London,  Copenhagen  and  New  York 
(By  Weekly  Cable) 


July  31, 

August  7, 

:  Augu 

St  14, 

Market  and  Item 

;  1925 

:  1925 

,             "I  Ct 

:  Cents  per  lb. 

:  Cents  per  lb. 

.  Cen-„s 

■per  lb. 

Copenhagen ,  official  quotation  a/ 

42.72  : 

43.50 

45 

01 

43.00 

43.  50 

42 

.75 

London: 

44.24 

44.85 

46 

.  19 

43.81 

44.85  : 

45 

.  75 

42.72  : 

hj  : 

42 

.07 

43.  15 

by  : 

42 

.  72 

42 . 39  : 

42 . 94  : 

42 

72 

AO    QO  , 

HO 

41.31  : 

41.62  : 

41 

63 

Australian,  unsolted    : 

41.85  : 

42.06  : 

42 

07 

39.46  -  40.77  - 

40.10  : 

39 

47 

37.95  -  39.03  : 

38 . 59  : 

38 

81 

40 .  5S  : 

41.40  : 

41 

42 

41.20 

42.28 

42 

50 

Quotations  converted  at  exchange  of  the  day.    a/  Thursday  price.      b/  Not  quoted. 


EUROPEAN  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  MARKETS 
(By  Weekly  Cable) 


:               Week  Ending 

Market  and  Item 

:  Unit 

'  July 

:  August 

•  August 

29 

5 

'12 

r.  .  -dTY : 

Receipts  of  hogs,  14  markets  ...  , 

Number 

:      34 , 896 

52 , 527 

:    43 , 125 

Prices  of  hogs,  Berlin  

$  per  103  lbs. 

:  18.36 

18.04 

18.09 

Prices  of  lard,  tcs.  ,  Hamburg  . .'  : 

u 

20.57 

:  20.00 

:  20.28 

Prices  of  margarine,  Berlin  ....  : 

:  13.93 

13.94 

:  13.94 

UNITED  KINGDOM  ):J-;j  TR~T,ATTD  < 

Kogs,  certain  markets,  England. . 

Number 

:  9,568 

6 , 740 

Hogs,  purchases,  Ireland    : 

ti 

14,286 

16,941 

Prices  at  Liverpool: 

American  Wiltshires    ; 

$  per  100  lbs. 

Canadian  11 

1! 

:  23.42 

:  23.83 

Danish  11 

25.59 

26.22 

Sports,  Great  Britain:  a/b/  : 

Mutton,  frozen    : 

Carcasses  : 

49,951  : 

58 , 735 

Larib ,  » 

ii 

93,919  . 

170,770  : 

Beef,  ii 

Quarters 

86,204 

44,039  . 

Beef,  chilled   : 

ti 

93,059 

67,939  . 

Exports  of  bacon  a/c/   : 

1000  lbs. 

7,392  : 

8,756  • 

$J  Received  through  the  Department  of  Commerce.      b/  Week  ending  Saturday  iollow- 
ing  date  indicated.      cf  Week  ending  Friday  following  date  indicated. 
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